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INTRODUCTION- 



In the following pages, an attempt 
has been made to delineate the ef- 
fects that necessarily follow the in- 
troduction into the soul, of a prin- 
ciple characterised as that * which 
overcomes the world ;' and which 
U declared to have its origin di- 
rect from God. It is not surpris- 
ing that such elSects should appear 
extravagant to those who are un- 
acquainted with the powerful prin- 
ciple from whence they proceed-^ 
or that they should regaxdi NkvetsN. 
mtb aversion^ * as the pxoofe oV ^ 
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state of mind utterly at varianc 
with their own. The importan 
question, however, is, — ^Wliich i 
indeed the right state of mind 
In attempting to answer this ques 
tion, the deUneation of characte 
has been chosen, as most likely t 
convey that answer with force an( 
interest to the reader. Those wh 
are acquainted experimentally wit] 
the all-powerful principle allude< 
to, will perceive, that only its mos 
common and universal eflfects hav< 



been ascribed to the characters in 
troduced. If the Reader feeli 
himself still ignorant of its nature 
and of its power, it is hoped hi 
may be induced to examine whe 
ther it is safe to remain in that ig- 
norance^ 



PERSONS INTRODUCED. 



» I Old Friends. 
Conway, j 

Chables Howard. 

Mks Howaed. 

Emma Howard. 

Servants, &c. 



The Conversations take place at 
HowARD^s coimtry Residencey a short 
diskmcejrom London, 



PROFESSION IS NOT 
PRINCIPLE, 

&c. 



Jn Apartmefi^ in HcfwarJPs House. 

Howard and Conway. 

How. Now, my dear Conway,- that we 
are at last alone, allow me to state the 
cause of this kind visit of yours. It is 
tUi. You have, during the last eighteen 
months, heard so many strange reports 
oonceming me, that you have at last been 
unable to resist believmg in the truth of 
aomeof them. You have heard that the 
illness I had, just after your leaving 
En^and, and then the deaxVv oi tk^ ^k^ksc 
%> have together had V\ve e^ecl o\ v«v- 
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paking my intellects ; and painful as it 
irsM to separate yourself from Mrs Con- 
way ' m her present . delicate state of 
keidtb, and inconvenient as it was in every 
way to leave your family abroad without 
you, yet you could not rest satisfied till 
you had yourself seen whether it was so ; 
and you have traveUed from Lausanne 
to England, for no other purpose. You 
areailentf Ckmwvp^. Tell me, then, have 
you perceived any change in me ? We 
ha^e now spent two days together in 
London, and constantly in society, and 
you hove seen me most part of this day 
intheinldst of my family. Be perfect- 
ly frank wkh me ; were any thing so sad 
as a leal-dumgeof intellect to happen 
to ime^ ' wheat iBf the worlds Conway, 
shoilldil so soon look to as yourself, for 
sympathy and support ? 

Con. My dearest Howard, believe me, 
upba ny honour, I see no change in you 
itfibMereri unless (^mifing) perhaps a few 
'"lom gnj hdATB, 
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Haw. Yes, Conway, many more. 
Yours, too, my friend, have increased 
ance we last met ; and we both smile on 
observing this, — such is the power of hiM 
bitual affectation* 

Con. Affectation ! v 

How. Yes, Conway, in plain wozds, 
a&ctadon. We both suppose ourselTes 
superior to any thing so oontemptiUe^ 
but is a smile the true expression- df - the 
fesKng we experience, on observiiilgriir 
our • dearest friends the appvoadi of . dt^ 
ssy, aiidage,uand^deaai.? •.. .n-n-n-.i. 

Com These speaks die unchanged 
chsHM^t^of my friendVniiid ('Xhesame 
lieely of trutfa^^-^the same ascriptioii oC 
iutf feeling to slight and transient emo« 
tiowLi I will iM>t allow, however, diat 
my smtle was affected, thcnigh my feel- 
iogs might have a mixtare of sadness at 
^tamneiit. I smiled. ■ ' 

"^Hqw.^' Weli^ I ami glad you considec 
nyrmkidfltiii the same. \csa^o\iN!^%^&ik 
it dUBculi^ honrever, to iptave Oasrt. ^««^ 
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I 

sipoil^ w^ free pf aiTectadon, — but we 
h^ve not time to define smiles. Tell me, 
dear Conway^ what have you heard of 
me ? I shall regard it as a proof of your 
conviction of my sanity, the more unre- 
servedly you tell me every thing. 

Con. I shall tell you all I recollect, 
my dear Ebward, without the slightest 
reservation, 

H(xw. I intreat you may. 

Con. You know, my friend, I was 
saved the misery of hearing of your ill- 
ness, till I heard, also, that you were re- 
covering. At that time, you know, ppor 
Maria was considered in a very preca- 
rious state of health. I shall not recall 
those days of annciety >and suffering. The 
first person I saw from England, aftei 
your illness, was Harley, your neighbour 
in Suffqlk* When I inquired for you, 
he seemed so embarrassed, and unwilling 
to speak of you, that I was quite alarm- 
et/. He assured me, that your physi- 
^idas^ had informed hinj your com^X^V 
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were quite removed, and that they had 
not the slightest doubt your health 
would soon be perfectly restored. Still, 
however, his frank kind nature seemed 
always on the alarm, whenever you were 
moitioned ; and, at last, after many im-i 
portunitiee on my part, he confessed to 
me that you were considered, by those 
most intimate with you, to be greatly 
changed, — that the approach of death 
had been dreadfully alarming to you,— « 
and that, in short, it had actually terri-* 
fied you into fanaticism. 

Hofw. Terrified me into fanaticism ! 
)id Harley say so of me ;* and could he 
dieve it ? 
Cim. He said, that for a time he 
'lid not. He, however, had it not in 
power himself to see you ; and, at 
, he found it impossible to disbelieve 
t was told him by some of your most 
\ate friends, who had ^eew wvSl ^««te- 
i with jou, and over viVioxcL ^wsl 
<>»se8sed such inftuencje^ xfe»^^ ^^ 
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actually seemed th^mselyes to be infected 
with your fanaticism, and attempted to 
defend it. Poor Harley himself spoke 
of you with a gravity very unusual to 
him. * Ah! Conway!* he said to me, 
< we may all tremble now at the ap- 
proach of sickness. It has subdued the 
strongest mind, and the noblest spirit a« 
mongst us.' 

How, {ThougktfvUy.) Terrified into 
fanaticism ! So that is what is said of 
me, — and it is to that supposition^ Jlien, 
that I perhaps owe those looks of con- 
tempt, which from some quarters L find 
it so ill to bear. Well, adieu to pride 
of character, at least. But go on, Con- 
way. 

Con, Why should I go on f^- I only 
pain you. 

Htm. Nt), -noj-^go on. I wish to 
hear all; and you have protmsed^ Con^ 
•Why. •■» 

Cm. Welly deatf HcwatdL^ \'^V»Qsd 
ioahy ^uch reports about ^ou v ^wwo* 
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ther inconstBtent with others. At one 
time I was informed by an English gen- 
tleman,- who, however, allowed that he 
was not personally acquainted with you, 
that you had changed your party in po- 
litics, and now constantly opposed mini- 
sters. I was soon after told, by our old 
acqumntance, Colonel Grey, that your 
new opinions gave you considerable in- 
fluence with some men, with whom your 
superior talents never would have given 
you any ; but that, jcnned to such opi- 
nions, they were rejoiced to avail them- 
selves of' those talents; and that you, 
'^refore^ were known to carry a consi- 
ikraUe number of votes, which ministers 
could always count upon. I need not 
repeat those contradictory reports re- 
specting your public character, all of 
which, however, agreed i]> the onQ point, 
diat yoii'Were alto^ther changed. I 
heard almost as many reports re^atdm^ 
four priva^: conduct. . l \f a<& \jcJi^^ "QwaX 
fou yourself, prayed ^teiftipoxe m ^ W£ 
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fiunily,— that you heard fanatical preach^ 
ers, — that you received no vi^ts on Sun* 
day» nor would listen on that day to 
one word on busineis, however impor- 
tant, — and, my dear Howard, that your 
family were treated with severity by you, 
at least Charles, though to the death of 
poor Arthur I had heard partly ascribed 
the unaccountable change in your cha* 
racter. 

How. Why, Conway, did you not 
apply to myself for an explanation of all 
those contradictions ? 

Con. Because, my dear Howard, I 
could not conceal from myself that the 
strain of your letters was really changed. 
I tried to make myself believe, that the 
reports I had heard perhaps influenced 
me while I read, but it was impossible to 
convince myself of this. Your letters 
are changed, Howard, in their whole 
character; and. I confess, without fur- 
tAer reserve, thai you are xi^X. \iv ^o\a 
supposition. I have returned Vo ^t^Et 



/ 
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land^ the first time I could feel at suffi- 
cient ease about Maria to leave her, foi 
no other purpose than to see and judge 
for myself, whether I was so unaccount- 
ably deceived, or whether you were really 
changed,-— €uid now I am almost at as 
great a loss as ever, for I see no change. 
—Yet, somehow 

How, (SmiKnff.) Somehow I am not 
the same. 
Con. I know not how it is, but* 
How. Do not puzzle yourself, my 
dear Conway, to discover what it is a- 
bout me that leads you to believe, you 
can scarcely tell why, that I am chang- 
ed,— -that I am not exactly what I was 
ythm we last met. The truth is, Con- 
way, that I am not. You shall know 
all respecting this change, that I myself 
know. It is not only in my opinions, it 
is infinitely more in my feelings ; and in 
hoth„ most particularly so with regard 
to the Supreme Being, and l\ve x^vyXxov 
^bicb.man bears to him. \i\o^ ^iv 
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have you and ly dear Conwaj^ oompared 
our opinions and feelings on those most 
important subjects. When we last met, 
we were nearly of the same mind regard- 
ing them. With what composure bare 
we at times traced the character of the 
God of our conceptions, after having ad- 
mired the wonderful order-of his heavens^ 
and the exalted sublimity, and touching 
beauty <^ the works of nature. ' ';. 

Con, i Yes, Howard; and* why aof 
with composureP' Is not a cahn and ra- 
tional state of mind the most sintable, 
when attempting to conceive or to tivM 
the character of the Supreme Being ? • 

How. Yes, Conway. Certainly we 
ought to trace the attributes of thai 
Being from whom we received existence! 
and with whom we expect to pass eter- 
nity, with every power of our souli 
deeply and solemnly engaged, and ai 
free as possible .from all distraction. Bui 
wh^ti I wished^ to recall to your renieni 
l^strce^ was the remark we «o oE<<»^xBadi 
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in the days of our wannest emotlonB, 
Coo way, that while nature was before us^ 
—while we gazed on the mingled gran- 
deuTy and softness, and tenderness, of a 
glorious suD-sety for instance, or autumn 
moon4igfat, we did not reason, — ^we lov- 
ed, we adored. It was when the impres- 
aoa was past that we began to reason. 
WeocHiudered the result of those rcason- 
iogs Tery beneficial to us, and those mo- 
Bents of rapture which led to them as 
the purest and sweetest of our lives, and 
I doubt not they did t^td to calm and 
elevate our minds. But, Conway, did 
we after all know God ? or did we in 
truth ever worship him ? 

Con. Did you not say this moment, 
Howard, that, on viewing the sublimity 
md beauty of God^s creation, we loved, 
Te adored? 
Haw. Yes, Conway ; our hearts were 
led to painfulness with feelings of love 
i adoration, but on w\\a\. ot ^\\oxsl 
we bestow those full affecUoTO^ "^^ 
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gased on the loveliness of creation, til 
our hearts panted to find and love it 
Creator, — ^but did we find him ? We re 
tired and became calm ; and recollectin| 
tjjie beautiful order of the heavens, am 
the profusion of charm that was display 
ed through all nature, we s^w dimly tha 
he who created and sustained the gieat 
ness, axki minuteness, and loveliness 
and order of the whole, must himself h 
inconceivably -great, and inconceivably 
wise, and inconceivably lovely, — and wi 
felt that in our natures we were at an in 
conceivable distance from him ; and hi 
pas£^ from our thoughts as altogetjie 
inconceivable, while we believed, tha 
amidst the wonderful vastness of his pro 
vidence, we, as a part, and in connectioi 
with other intelligent parts of a grea 
machinery, would be sustained in exist 
ence till we came to the moment when w 
must submit to the common fate, ani 
pass through death — we hoped to immor 
ti^ty; but the nature a£ t\\al \rcra\oT\si 
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tj wegMesaed at too dimlj, to rest our 
thoughts upon it,— at all events, it would 
be happ7 to the virtuous. 

Con. Well, Howard, I know not 
that b J reasoning we can approach any 
nearer to Grod. But, my friend, you 
speak as if we had actually denied the 
truth of Christianity ; now, in a modi- 
fied sense, neither of us ever rgected the 
Bible as the guide of our hopes,— and its 
morality, at least that of the New Testa- 
ment, though perhaps impracticable, we 
considered beautifully pure,^-and its 
Founder— 

How. Do not proceed, Conway. Par- 
don me for interrupting you, but I know 
your opinions ; they were mine, and it is 
in these opinions I am utterly changed. 
Those I formerly held, now appear to me 
tremendously guilty. You are offended, 
Conway ; but I must speak to you, my 
friend, dear to me as my own soul, what 
vow appears to me tr\\l\i a& Aft«t ^s^ ^«:^* 
Conwajr, we have bot\v exr^di^ $a«b&&NSc 
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erred. My letters to you have betrayed 
the change in my soul. Oh ! if you 
knew how I have attempted to express 
my meaning in those letters so as not to 
shock you') or seem to you a madman !-— 
and now I have almost convinced you 
that I am one. 

Ccm. Will you answer me one ques- 
tion, Howard, without reserve, and with- 
out being offended at my plainness ? 

Hcfw. I will, Conway, whatever it is. 

Con. Then, in the very plainest 
words, my dear Howard, were you a- 
f raid to die P. 

How, Plain enough indeed that ques- 
tion, Conway. Do you think I should 
have felt so much mortified, as I confess 
I did on your saying such was the report 
concerning me, had it been true ? 

Con. Pardon me, dear Howard ; yet 
sometimes we are betrayed into weak- 
nesses which we would not wish known. 

jffott^. True, Conway, fox^N^ to^ 
being hurt at your questiona, — 1 dvsSi ax 
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swer it as truly as I can. I was not, ] 
suppose, more afraid than every man ii 
his senses is, of the agonies of death 
Of what should follow I had no piunfu 
dread, though now I think my feelinj 
of security on that point was most pre 
sumptuous folly. But, Conway, ther 
are many things in death we must shrinl 
from, if we have any feeling. Thatmai 
is happy, if he is prepared for it;, wh 
4ies in battle, or wherever he escape 
the looks of wife, and children, an< 
friends. I passed some indescribably sa 
hours, when I considered myself dyin^ 
In these moments, the soul feels its ow 
weakness, and searches for something ov 
I of itself to lean on,-— I could find nc 
thing. My illness was accompanied wit 
comparatively little fever, and left m 
mind astonishingly clear ; yet I declai 
to you, on my word, I felt no fear whic 
I believe is not common to every man i 
aiim2ar circumstances^ eilYkex ol ^£a^ 
y of 1(0 OQiiisequeoces, 
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€(mL What then, nrf dear Howard, 
has 8o changed your opinions and feelings 
with regard to Grod ? 

How. I shall describe to you, as ex- 
actly as I can recollect, what has passed 
in my mind, Conway ; and you shall stop 
me, and we shall reason on any opinion 
I have adopted, which to you appears 
irrational. 

Con. I am all attention. 

How. I need scarcely remind you, 
Conway, of the warmth with which I 
have loved Emilia and my children, nor 
of my plan in their education, to make 
the character of the father, and his au- 
thority, inerge as early as possible into 
that of the friend and confidential guide. 
You know I succeeded, and that I en- 
joy a large share of their love and con- 
fidence. They all gathered to me when 
I was ill. Even poor Arthur, to whom 
travelling was so difficult and painful, 
came ' directly to London. You know, 
C'onwajr, that I have arrived at my preflftxA 
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age with very litde experience of misfor- 
tune, but in the mitfortunes of that poor 
boy. I remind you of all this, that you 
may be able to enter into the train of 
thought and feeling I mean to describe 
to you. It was on perceiving myself, as 
I was convinced, out of danger, that I 
began to reason on what I had felt when 
I believed myself near death. Now, 
Conway, listen, and object to the small- 
est error in my reasoning. I felt con- 
scious of extreme pleasure and lightness 
of heart, in the prospect of being restored 
to health and to those I loved, and almost 
unconsciously I uttered internal thanks. 
* Great Grod, I thank thee I Merciful, 
gracious, pitying Creator and Preserver, 
accept of my gratitude-!**— -were for a 
time the constant feelings and internal 
utterings of my soul. Was this irra- 
tional, Conway? 

Can. Assuredly not, dear Howard. 
jffottf. Welly then^ lYiia N*«Am^ t«»»rw^ 
iag on these feelings.— li 1 «xcl » v**^ 
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fullyiliofM by a Mnse of that kindneM^ 
vfaidbraBtorag nle t^^life and «dl its bles^ 
ingg, and if this feeling is a right one, 
which the Texy pleasantness and sweet- 
ness of it would alone almost convince me 
that it was, can I hanre been innocent, 
while enjoying all those bkssings so long 
without a feeling of gratitude ? Certainly 
not. Am I^rigbt, Conway? ' 

OoM. I cannot yindieate ingratitude, 
Hdward ; but surely making the very 
best afld 'highest use of the health and 
talents- bestowed upon us, is the truest 
way of proving our gratitude. 

Htm. 'But what is that highest and 
best method of using our talents, Con- 
way? 

Gen. Surdy pot^ Howard, need not 
9sk that ({Hitstion, while your every ino«> 
mentisgivtin to your country, or yoitr 
friends, or the unfortuaate and miser- 
abk t^-^wbose > int^frity < in > public, a^d 

^eni^^iii./fi^ho i$ the beloved inewd oi \)b»^ 
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first and best men of the day, the belief- 
factor of hundredsi the kindeet master, 

the^ 

How. St(^, Conway ; that character 
is drawn by a most partial friend. Let 
me now describe, as it really is, the cha- 
racter of your most proud,--most blind 
' friend. 

C(m, {Rising hastily!) I have no pa- 
tience for this. How can you, Howard, 
condescend to such mere cant of a sect ? 
Will you next tell me that all men are 
alfte^— the honourable, — the nohle,«-the 
U]9ight, and the base,— the corrupt, — 
tile profligate ? What incomprehensible 
nrfktuation ! 

Uow. Hear me, Conway ; I have not 
^ all. men are alike, — ^it is absurd to 
K7 sa Some men, in natural disposi- 
tions, are almost angels compared to 
others; and, Conway^ to please you^ I 
will: allow that I did receive fr<»n nature 
ammd that -loved to sow to \5c^\iv^aa^ 
^ightin honour and lulegcit^^ a\A«»*»c^ 
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ed all th^ waa mean and base. Nature 
alio gave me a taste exquisitely alive to 
perfection and beauty in all things, and 
added to all this, warm and constant af- 
fections. 

Con, (Sitting dovm again,) Well, 
Howard, and do you mean to say such a 
character is not a virtuous one? 

Haw, No, I do not — Such disposi- 
tions form characters that are naturally 
approved of in society. They also lead 
to an high value for the love and appro- 
bation of society. Those are therefore con- 
tented happy men, who possess such cha* 
racters. 

Con, And deservedly so. But what 
then, my friend P 

JSow. This, Conway. They are cha- 
racters who generally pass on to eternity 
I without fear or dread, while they reallj 

]t are utterly unprepared for eternity, 

i Con, How can you prove that, How- 

atd/^ Is a virtuous life an un&l ^ie;igasar 
iJtm ibr eternity ? 



Jf" 
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JXpv. Wb6 Ibnnml mymiAdj Con- 
iray P Who bestowed on me those din^ 
poBitiohs which gamed your love ? Who 
gave me warm affections, and good taste P 
Who gave me rank, and friends, and in- 
fluence, and all the sweets of life ? And 
why did I, more than so many others^ 
receive them all P 

Ckm. (Smilinff,) You have indeed 
been treated as a favoured child, How- 
ard; but you have shewn your gratitude, 
by abusing none of the gifts bestowed 
upon you. 

JZom. Oh 1 Conway, Gt>d is not God, 
unless he is as perfect in justice as in 
goodness. Such gifts requiA a vast re- 
torn, and what return have T made P 

Con. I must just repeat what I have 
ttid,. you have made a good use of all 
those gifts. 

How. (tSmiUng.y Now, Conway, I 
must retort, and say, < What incompi^e- 
heamUe m&iuajticui V> I do not Y\to^ *"«» 
^batlmguage to clothe v^Ywdt l^cw^diw^^ 
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—religion has ^om out all language. I 
the Amplest words, Conway, do you thin! 
that a person who has received favoui 
without number from God, and yet live 
without seeking to know or to love hii 
in this world, can be prepared to liv 
with him through eternity ? 

Con, What^ do you mean by livinj 
without the knowledge and love of Gra 
in this world ? 

How. I mean, living with scarce!; 
any recollection of his existence, — ^witli 
out considering whether our opinioof 
and feelings, and actions, are such as h 
approves, — without candidly examinin] 
the evidence of what claims to be a n 
velation of his character and will ;— -i 
short, without knowing as we may kno^ 
if we will, and loving as we would lo^ 
if we knew him, that glorious Bein, 
who is the source of all perfection, an 
of all loveliness. 

Con. Almost every l^xm ^ou w 
Howard, would require e'x.^aw^ 
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That would be endless. 1 shall allow, 
tkaefore, that ignorance of the character 
of God is a bad preparation for entering 
on that state of which we know only that 
lie is present there,— and beg you will 
proceed. 

Haw, Well, Conway, I shall return 
to the history of my own mind and feel- 
ings. To me it appeared perfectly just 
reasoning to conclude, that I was in a 
very deep degree guilty of ingratitude to 
God. It appeared also clear to me, that 
I had acted like a fool in superciliously 
neglecting as I had done, the only book 
in the world whose pretensions to inspi. 
n^ had borne the test of the strictest 
euntinations of ages; and on which, 
tliose men whose characters I revered as 
tile wisest and best the world ever saw, 
W rested their hopes of immortality. 
Nor did I myself know of one single 
instance where candid examination had 
eofcdf in a ditferent result. 
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Con. Mj dear Howard, I cai: 
doubting that last assertioi]. 

How. I only say , Conway, tha 
knew of its ending differently. . 
all those with whom I have c 
intimately on the subject of re 
have never met with one who i 
tended . to know the Bible tho 
but those who were guided bj 
the ocmtrary, it is as general ti 
the knowledge, as the belief of it 
men, indeed, who, from early ec 
are pretty well acquainted with 
guage of the Bible, and who c 
it fluently for bad purposes ; ; 
they,, I now find, are ignorant oi 
neral scope of scripture, and the 
tion of the words they quote,— c 
ignorant, they shamefully perv> 
obvious meaning. I appeal to ; 
Ccmway, when you and I last met 
we. termed ourselves Christians, 
fiartskea of Chriatian rites U> c\uf 
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kItcs for holding civil offices, did wc 
know the Bible ? 

Con. I cannot say that I am intimate- 
\j acquainted with the Bible ; yet I have 
read it through more than once, and often 
read portions of it on a Sunday, — ^besides, 
you know I frequently attend church 
with my family, where I have so often 
Ittard it read, that it seems quite fami- 
liar to me. I cannot, however, pretend 
tD be master of its contents. 

How. I understand you, Conway, from 
my own experience. We hear detached 
portions of scripture in church, till we 
heoome intimate with its peculiar lan- 
goage, while we have scarcely admitted 
Ott €f its precepts or doctrines into our 
fluads* 
Con. Perhaps so, Howard ; but pro- 
ed. 

How. Well, my friend, you know me 
11 enough to believe that I vroM\d t^^ 
jer ooioCinue in tbis siatJ^ oi \^cEns&^^ 
Mt of the Bible, w\\\c\\ \\. vi«^\^^"^ 
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power to examine. As to my ingratitude 
I prayed to God to forgive me. When ! 
sought, however, for a plea to urge, tha 
I might obtain forgiveness, I could fih( 
none. I said, ^ Merciful God, forgive me 
for hitherto I have not been aware of th< 
guilt of this ingratitude ^ but why hav 
you not been aware ? was a question : 
could not answer, but by going a stil^ 
further in acknowled^ng guilt,-—* be 
cause I have been so much occupied wit! 
thy gracious gifts, that I have forgottei 
Thee the giver .^ I felt that I had no ex 
cuse to plead. I had from my youli 
been my own master. Time for investi 
gation, and a disposition for research o 
other subjects, had been gifts of God \h 
stowed on me. How then could I be es 
cusable in having found God himstelf th 
only subject of no interest. Conway, 
cannot describe to you the utter chaiig 
which was produced in my soul by th: 
strong feeling of se\f-.coiidemTia\AOTk. 
Aad been accustomed to Tegaxd ibJji^ 



] 
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one above the common level in character ; 
but all appeared a vain dream, when I 
discovered that I had been a fool on the 
only subject in the world which is in re- 
ality of any lasting importance. In those 
moments, Conway, our speculations re- 
garding God seemed to have as much re- 
(lemblance to the truth, as the setting sun 
has to death, — ^the one is a beautiful 
Inage,— the other an awful reality. I felt 
as if I had brought myself near to God 
by my heartfelt attempts at thanksgiv- 
ing; and the idea of his presence was 
awful to me beyond expression. I had 
juwaySy X supposed, believed in the om- 
nipreaence of God. I now felt what 
imlliy. believing it was. I felt continual- 
IVf aa it were, surrounded, and wrapt in 
the presence of One, so pure in holiness, 
that I shrunk from my own character in 
comparison, as from what in His sight 
^ust bepollution,r*-One so incomprehen- 
able in thi^ wisdom anii Nastoae^"?^ q^ ^iv^ 



f. I- tt 



A f^y??,,^^ n^ake .me f ee\ \he xxVcetyVae^ 
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pressibte inri^^iSffcatice of every 'piirtofit 
that did'fr6t l^to ih«1aio^Ie^gl%Y M 
character and will, t longed t6 read the 
Bible, for I felt that the little I knew df 
its language suited to my feelings, * could 
alone ejqpress them, — such as these wordA 
of Job, ^ I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine; bye 
seeth thee, wherefore I abhisr myself^ 
and repent — ;' 

Con. What an expression, Howihi 1 
abhor yourself ! Can you be serious ? 

ITotv. If you recollect the character of 
Job, Conway, you will allow that ' mine 
never tould have borne a comparison ^ih 
his ; yet these were his feelings on r^ 
ceiving a cleared manifestation of the cha^ 
^ racterof Grod, than he had enjoyed bcJ- 

I fore his days of adversity. It is ign^ 

ranee, and inexperience of the vividnessj 
the at times appalling vividness, with 
which the Spirit of God nibiifests' truth 
to the s&al, that makes us rd^rd sticJi 
lAffguag^ aspattravagant. YxiM«ce*{^^> 
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Conway* but you look rtiwiatjifiecL Do 
you noW| (tmiling)^ xhvok me mad ? 

Con, My dear Howard, did you^ at 
the time you experienced those Yivid im- 
pressions you describe, imagine yourself 
under the influence of supernatural a- 
gency? 

How. No, my dear friend. Such an 
idea had never then entered my mind. 
I have since learned from scripture, to 
aficribe to the Spirit of God all manifes- 
tation of religious truth to the souL 

Coih Proceed, then, my friend, I in- 
treat you* 

Haw. Well, Conway, I wished to read 
the Bible. I was then, however, still 
ui^d)le to at up above a very short time, 
4qd xny poor Emilia continued to watch 
nm with an anxiety which proved to me 
tiM she ^d not consider me out of dan- 
go^.. When I begged ber to bring a 
Bibl^to n e, she became as pale as death- 
Only she and Arthur were m \!l[Vi^ x^y5\sw 
with me. He instantly b\axV.^ >x^ ^'^ 

c 6 
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8WVttliiyM>riflR4iiiitoad'TiRrti of tlitrpD^^ 
««im<AA>vMnNi^rHo^ltodv? McUBtaiftiH^ 
aitleq)iptii^itonappe»''€oiiipo8d^^ I«^ 
ilCmMfher jbidid not, but sh0< vottidfiiiot 
IteUiiiV^dnle ; so^xiiiusual is^it for us who 
call^Aivgelves Christians, 'to consult, whuli 
itt- iieiltb,'<the source of our pretended 
faithr ' Emilift gaEed on nie'with«ldokir«f 
ttppHefaension, ae if tlie- tmie ol cur' 8dpK# 
ratioBf muto be neiir. I^ felt 'that i^ htA 
nM'Bt]^ttiigth for the exerdon that -airaai 
an^owai> of my feelings would <■ *ha¥p' ' ooca* 
sioned; so soothed, and rallied her, tiEcit 
last' die' fwas pei*suaded- to leave me alone 
vitk a Bible which Arthur had brought 
to file. On opening this Bible, I found 
written on abknk^leaf at thebe^nning, 
<' Arthur Howard^ my first read Bible^ 

'tkoii^ soling my se^ a Cbristiasi, aoidia 
Biy* -twentieth yea?*' So my poor bay 
tiiijia 'Idso >^s^ovei^ bis orimiiial? igno- 
rance;^ thought >L ' Or ratkfiir ^ycMfi? CTHM^ 

JJo^n^^t, 'SBod my new vi\\d\y«wA«ai. 
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fA-caamtnaoe ; fin* I< hadn never- Berioudiy 
attempted to instructv «pIeadbiiirto iiw 
fonnliimadtf oh the: subject'of rdigion. 
Poor Arthur^s reflection on himsdf spoke 
Tolumes to me. All mj other children 
had been equally neglected. They had 
illy you know, Conway, been educated 
in the observance of the forms of leU- 
paa; but further I had taken little charge 
on the subject) thinking U a part of their 
education in which their mother would 
SBcceed better than I. This unfortunate 
boy, who, by the carekssness of those to 
whom ve had entrusted him, had been 
reiodered an object of painful anxiety to 
Us friends, and. unable from his chdld* 
bood to participate in any of the plea* 
WBB.Bidted to his age ^ and who, irom 
eiftreme sensibility, shunned . society, in 
vhidiij.Jbe said, every eye. changed its 
capressiooBL when it turned to him,-*-th]s 
de%r boy^ifev any thi»g, 1 had taugjit 
ki»|v wHw 46 Utile fitted f^r awoVlves ^oo^Vl 
^fixfi'tim. • • Willie my \vci«x\. ^oTLd^^ssfiS^ 
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me, jit WM M the laine time iiiexpirefi8i.l>j 
Mrfimedi aod though I felt unworthx u 
noi^ my thoughts to Ood^ still I adored 
his goodness in thus having been a fathei 
to my neglected boy. Arthur's BiUf 
had many passages marked. 

Can. (Moved.) Poor fellow ! I an 
glad it was so. 

How. Ayey Conway; but why soi 
Why is it, that when those we loved i^ 
gone to another state, we never think thq 
were too religious, but feel the more^ie 
cure of their being happy, the more cec 
tain we are of their having devoted them 
selve/i to Grod in this world ? 

Con. It is so, Howard ; but go on. 

Ifow^ I turned up several of thos 
passages marked by Arthur. One,jp 
reste4 IPT atjtention. Ijb was this,rr-r< Ac 
q\^nt tk^Beit with God, and.,Jbe| s 
peace.^ =. Nq^,. Conway, what do yo^ 
th^k is the meaning of that passage ? 

Con. I think the meaning pretl; 
phiJi, Howard. We have oiiVj \o t«c« 



i Ws^ri^g.^r the po&f a<^-°^ 
devotee^ with a isensitiVe c^n- 
but ignorant of the true Grody" 
tng to propitiate his fa&cied'deity 
ires and blood, — ^we hkve onlf^ to 
t these, to enable us to underttiiifd* 
'tnoii^Tedge of thb true Grod Ui- 
^ace to the soul. That passage^ 
/bears the stamp of ihsj(>iratioiO'~ 
T thought as you do, Conway,' 
fead it, and I'alsd lind^to6dlt 
mie way; butonturmn^tosbme' 
tssagcs, I began to doub^ wh^th^' 
f understood this, — at least^ the 
; I attached to th6 Words did tiot 
penetrate farther IhiEUi the sitt^' 
leh coiApared with such pasiageif ' 
.,-l.( God is my 8treil^,^ttryl 
Hny salvation j — ^Lord,'lift on uii^ 
t of thy conntehance;^^— as thd^ 
\U!th after the \frateJt )4tQo\S»^'^ 
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pmi0th rnyMffP^ afi^er tb^e, O fSroA ! 
soul thirsteth for the IiYing C^J* , 
.Mm* -My dear Hoyrard^ that isei 
em laoguage and metaphor. 
... H^w^ Supposing it is so^ what 19 
9IMiiilig of the metaphor? TowhaJtd 
-il'idlude? •- . 

««ft^Qpinv;- To that. Bteia.of mmdw)^ 
.^fim^mw^ dfi8C9]h^,39wprd;^jjjrJ 

IpaiYwid ]t)ur. heart, had at HixgondB bi 
filkd totpflinfulnesa with love and ado 
tion towards the Creator of the beauti 
works ef Mture which sunounded yc 
.Bow* .JiJq^.flay dear: CajpFay^.^; 
iMMds l, bwre j{U9te^ friw».|the.j,JBii]| 
«a|)rais tb^ijoi^gs^ tb^ spul. iftej 
Idiowli m^vi^ f^pyment. ■*_ My,\ 
fuge, my hope, m^ joy,^ are no^ expi 
SMM.'fn^ uHGid by, those who knQWJG 
jbidjria hifcir works*, They are used 
ihoile who knqw, and, ba^ e^cperi^oc 
that riihere lift* 8||cb ft thipg, as real iajt 
coarie between G.od ao^* ^ bumajOi so 
OBf 4619 si4^> the vg»a?e. . 
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Con. And do you^ Rowird, i«l% 
believe that there is P 

How. I dO) C!onway, most flrmly. 
I know it is conndered mere enthusiasm 
(ohelieve this truth, thdagh' it is j^kin- 
Ijr levied in the Scriptures. I onofe 
thought it was so myself, though theft 
iitttome a MMMthing so loively in the 
iream, as I supposed it, in which MB* 
g^is enthunasts Kved, that I nercr fek 
die same scorn for them that I saw othen 
do. 

Coil. I see nothing lovely in religious 
enthusiasm. How many poor ignafeant 
creatures have had their Imdns emsod 
1»j such fancies, and then given, in Aair 
ndgsr language^ their diflgxuMng dresdM 
to*e world. 

Bbw. Nothing that is the produdkn 
of a vulgar mind can be reiished by^a 
refiMd one, I confemn. It was not'lnohn 
mdi productions I leiti!iit die sentimeiits 
^'ib&im I deemed enthnnuMsw 1%^^%!^ 
vm the writings of Augubtatte igMk^ciTO^-^ 
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Iflkiyy and othen of a later date, who are 
of the same sentimentSi in all of w^ctl 
I found this firm belief in a felt conunu- 
moBL of soul with God. But I shall pro- 
ceed in my own mind's history. After 
I had read a good many of the passages 
Buu?ked by Arthur, I became so ex- 
hausted, that I was obliged to lie dbwv, 
aiftd stea fell asteep. When I awoU, I 
{Mbceii^ that Arthur had eone m- 
hoMtl. into my roofti, and was seatod 
close to my bed. He leant upon it, hu 
ckedL restibg on his handf and his eyes 
liatsad earnestly to heaven. You ffr- 
iOfimber, Conway^ bow sweet and ex- 
{Mnessiire bi»' countenance was; at that 
aomriit, it nally was heavenly .■ He 
seemed as if Us spirit hdd intercouive 
with an adored, but invisible intelli- 
geaace. For some moments I did vbi 
interrupt him, bpt watched his looks. 
IBngf expressed adoration, and earnest 
mintity, ■itigkid with a sfeiftness of con- 
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iding loye, that filled hk eyes with 
tears. 

* Arthur !' said I, at last, < who is. 
tiiere present here, besides you and I ?* 

He looked at me, rather alarmed at 
the strangeness of the question, as I lay 
10 as easily to perceive there was 90 other 
person present. 

V I have been watching your looks, my 
dear boy,' aaid I. ^ You seemedto &el 
t)w presence of some loved but invishle 
bring.'* 

He blushed deeply, and seemed em- 
barrassed, and hesitated for a moment; 
then lecovenng himself, < Yes, my dear 
iither/ he replied, firmly but with much 
inlbig, * my soul did aeek to £eA the 
jiflNj^iipe of Him, whom having not aeen, 
I love ; in whom, though now I. see him 
not, yet believing, I rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and fiiU of glory .^ 

i Arthur,^ asked I, with much interest, 
SDo jou moao AJnugbtg^ GodViyi^M^ 
expresaiona ?' 
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^ril l<dfa^ SiTy i-eplied be^ < but I bdievi 
Kvb bot exactly mean your idea vben 
yn^wyi^'* Ahnigbty God.' I meao 
6UdvdiBifion,«^be by whom akme wc 
can bave access to God the Father.^ 
/fS'aakedhim what he meant .by ' feel 
mifjfibe presence of God. But I ne^ 
nol^jteU .Jrou his answer to this question^ 
Ckmway. To me it was 'not altogether 
ufOntaUigible^ ibecause I had myself exp> 
pedenccd di6i><Ufference between a sap^ 
poMrbdief intbe dmnipresence of QoAf 
flDdiairealtefiEBQttiaL 'belief of it. Feeling 
the presence of 6t)d, is only going a step 
tedbat ibifdith ;/tfor that there may be 
such a feeling, isr equally revealed^ 
^')[<!C&ub' '^Afe'theie any plain* grounds in 
acrq»ttiri^ Howard, son whidi to rest mA 
ioitijanionj^r.ii. 

/iiifijDV.i I shalii jusfi i^smind.you of joat 
.tftdiag/iif Gopway^ and kave you to judge 
^kit')pmmti{oi J«Au6 Christ says»> ^. Mi 
/Aa|^ iiath my commAndmeiits^ and keep 
eth them, he it^ is tbat WeO^i m<& \ «» 
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he that loveth me^ shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love bim, ami will 
man^st niyself unio him *,"* Now, Con- 
waj, what do you think is meant by thii 
manifeatation ? 

Con. I do not know. But aiirtly, 
Howard, to suppose we ted the presence 
of the invisible Grod, is mere enthusiasm^ 
-4he dream of imagination. 

Haw* If I could prove rationally, 
Conway, that sciipture does reveai >« 
meaas by whidi.we may attain to aubhf 
idt piiesence, do yofu think the^attain^ 
flmt desirable f 

Ccm Certainly. We think hettrett 
denrableon that aoepunt * - • ^^ ' - 

- Bow,' Do we think heaven desirable, 
Cbaway ? Which «)f'U8 dieii wishes to 
go there ? Which of us does not shrink 
flponi the idea, and cliikj^ to almost any 
wretched state of esastenee, < rather - tfaafi 
sbkef hie 'pr^senb^, ^ho** we neMT^ekdfc 
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[^tepd to believe is perfect i|i aU that is 
Wortl^y of love and adorajdoD. O Con- 
way» iu what a delusion do we dream 
away our days t in what a labyrinth of 
self-deception ! We form a standard ol 
morals^ a standard of feelings, and a 
standard of actions, very little superior 
to what in some places had existed before 
Christianity. We call ourselves Chris- 
tians, and we desire that the mass df 
mankind should be instructed in, anii 
guided by. Christian prinpples, because 
wei confer tlie morality of Christianity 
as perfect as the most perfect philosophy 
could teach, and its motives and sanc- 
tions easily understood and felt, wit^ut 
f^ preparation of otl^er knowledge ; but 
stilly W9 superciliously a£ik, what has it 
revea^d or done really of importi^nce, 
that philpsophy had not done without it, 
^here it was understood ? We ask this 
question, bi^cause we will not listen to, 
or taice the trouble to acquaint ourselves 
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those who do, go beyond our stondarctB^ 
we regard them as extravagant ana irra- 
donial: and when we are forced to see 
that the revelation of Grod itselif 'is con- 
trary to, or goes beyond those standards, 
we regard it also as either incompreheii- 
able, and therefore justly a subject of 
sceptical uncertainty, or we venture to 
make distinctions respecting inspiration, 
and reject it altogether. 

Con. If you said, contrary, to our 
reason, instead of contrary to oiir staiS^ 
dards, my dear Howard, t beHeve' you 
Would speak with more of yoiir uf^ual 
candour. 

Bow. No, my dear Conway, I am 

faffing things by their righi iian/dei. ' Of 

what use is reason, without some Bght Ibo 

guide it, separate from itself? Iteasioia 

done is lio more light thafi' tUe'eye is 

light. The eye cannot discern an object 

unless light is present ; neither can reaaok 

discern what is truth, but by lYieYv^Vol 

experience or revelation. 'liTUe^^tei^Wft- 
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phy is merdy the Kght of experience^ 
All that reason can do with regard to 
what cidms to be a revelation from God, 
is to examine on what it grounds that 
clium. Jesus Christ silnply appealed to 
reason under the light of experienoe^ 
when he said, — < The works that I do 
in my Father^s name, they bear witness 
of me. If I do not the works of my 
Father, believe me not' The Jews 
knew by their own experience, and by 
the evidence of the expfericaice of all for- 
mer agei», that the miracles of Christ 
could only be wrought by sapanatural 
agency ; they therefore acted contrary 
to the cUctates of reason in rejecting him. 
What our reason has to do now, is, by 
the light of experience, or true philoso^ 
phy, to examine the evidence respecting 
the manner by which the Bible has been 
preserved from' ^(eneration to generation, 
till it has reached U8,*-^the! evidence re- 
'specthig the Writers of its diffcffeut-^^tS) 
/Ae credfbUhy of tbOae wiitersi, auA \\ve 
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certainty of their testimony^ according ,1^ 
experienced rules of judgiog on tl^^ subr 
I ject When our reason has examjbned all 
these, and we have perceived truth step 
' by step in our progress, till we have ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that ^ all scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God^^ as 
the Bible itself says, then we act' contra- 
ry to reason, if we do not receive the 
Bible as the light and guide of our rea- 
son. 

Con. I thinki Howard^ you- have 
confined the powers of reason wiUiin 
Teiy narrow limits. I do not feel con- 
Tinoed. that you are right ; but I am not 
prepared to argue this pointy as I have 
not been thinking on the subject. 

SofW' But I, my dear Conwayi have 
been thinking much upon it ; anicl have 
discovered} from my o^n experience, 
that one great impediment, to our ever 
acquiring the. knowledges of true.^rip- 
iwral, religion, arises frpm. aca \\\^\s»V\\v(iV- 
/ie$f respecting the place yvVicV Ay^ ^^wsi^ 
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light inrhich guides duf reason ought to 
hold in the inquiiry ': ' and if yoii will ex- 
amine the subject, my dear Conway, 
you will fiiid, that we attemipt to eluci^ 
date revelation, by bringing with us li 
light inferior to it, and which only dark- 
ens it. We reject the truths revealed' in 
scripture, not, as you say, because they 
are contrary to reason, but because they 
are unknown to experienbe. In proof 
of this, you will find, that we fully ac- 
quiesce in any part of revelation which 
has also been proved by experience. Ex- 
perience, however limited and frequent- 
ly most imperfect as it is, must be in- 
ferior to revelation ; and it is folly to 
make it a test by which to try the wis- 
dom of God, for we make it nothing 
less. 

Con. Well, now, my dearest How- 
ard, let us be perfectly candid. T>o you 
tlilnk, even allowing that the authentici- 

¥ 

tj^ of scripture cannot be disproved, that 
Jt Is possible to believe absolute \ticow- 
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astencieB, or to see those inconsistencies, 
and believe they proceeded jfrom God ? 

How. Can we, Conway, be justified 
in rejecting the authority of what cannot 
be disproved to be a revelation from God, 
on account of its supposed inconsisten- 
cies, when, at the same Ume, we avow 
ourselves not masters of its contents? 
Are we wise,— or rather, are we not ab- 
solutely mad, in risking our lot for eter- 
nity, by negligently adopting unexamin- 
ed opinions on a subject so momentous ? 

dm. But, my dear Howard, can the 
most zealous advocates for the inspiration 
of the Bible, agree respecting its mean- 
ing ? Why are there so many sects, each 
pontive that it alone understands the 
^scriptures ? Why should I, or any man, 
now hope to understand or reconcile 
what has kept the world in contest for 
centuries ? 

Haw^ The number of sects, my dear 
Conway^ oiAy argueti the imbec\W\V^ dl 
t6e human uncfersCanding witH regaTdi Xo 
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sacred things. Each sect attaches 
meaning to some particular, and perhaj 
unimportant, part of scripture, which 
it appears plain, and of great momei] 
and regards the neglect of it, or its b 
ing understood in a different sense, as 
sufficient pause to separate from tbo 
whom they conceive to be in error. D 
all men's understandings agree in findii 
the Bible incapable of being und^atoo 
then we might perhaps trui^t to thtit poKt 
as a guide ; but while all sects «onoei 
that they understand it^ though tb< 
continue to differ as to the meaning 
some parts, we must believe that t 
defect is in men'^s understandings, not 
the scriptures. No sect, Conway, reje< 
the Bibl^ as uninteUigible, but that o 
which is sadsjGed to risk all that is i 
volved in rejecting it, gather, than ta 
the trouble to examine it. 

^Con. < Mj dear Hpward, yp^ preiss i 
very closely ,on. thi^. poipit % ^kno wled 
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ittention which perhaps I ought ; yet I 
believe my ideas of Grod are gathered 
chiefly from thence. But is it not true 
wisdom on this subject, to adopt opinions, 
let them be gathered from scripture or 
experience, or wherever you will, which 
all men agree in thinking worthy of God, 
and not to interfere with mysterious, and 
disputed, and incomprehensible dogmas ? 
Can I be wrong in forming as high an 
idea as I am able of perfection, in cloth- 
ing the divine Bang in this exalted idea, 
and thai proving my devotion of heart 
to this all-perfect Intelligence, by at- 
tempting to resemble him as far as I 
cm? 

Hiow. There is only this objection, 
Conway, that you have as much autho- 
rity for worshipping the sun or stars, as 
for womhippng this Being of your own 
ideas. 

\Con. But I have said my ideas are 
chkfly gathered from scripVAwe. 
"JSbi6^. At least you sup^ot» ^«> % ^s^ 
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without oertMiity, and inthoui any : 
persuasion that scripture itself is a rei 
tion from God. My dear Conway^ } 
religion is what mine was two years i 
I have not forgotten the state of my < 
mind and feelings then. I, too, sup 
ed that I had adopted the truly wise 
moderate part in such matters. 

Con. Well then, Howard, let U8 
gue no further, but proceed with } 
own mind's history. I beg, howe 
that you may conceal nothing from 
because you suppose I shall regard i 
unintelli^ble. To me nothing can 
more umntelligible, than that you she 
require to be changed. Tell me 
thur^s answer to your question. 

How, I shall, my dear Conway, 
answer was from scripture, and was 1 
< Faith,^ my dear father, * is the 
dence of things not seen. By it the 
Christian livet,-^proceed8 on his wa 
heaven, — hopes,— ^ndutes, «eeiag 
«Ao J>.i» visible. TYua ^eeuftg >aN 
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loul,— ^thiB perception of die presence of 
I * him who is invisible/ is what I mean 
bj feeling the presence of God ; and it 
exists in exact proportion to the strength 
rf our faith) and distinctness of our 
knowledge of scripture. < Faith,^ itself, 
' is the gift of 6od,^ the operation of his 
Spirit in the soul/ 

Con. But if so, my dear Howard, 
it is supernatural, and consequently we 
are not accountable for the want of it. 
This is surely a mysterious and useless 
dogma. 

How. The very objection I made, 
Conway ; but forgive me, when I say it 
QDly proves extreme ignorance of scrip- 
tme^ Arthur immediately proved this 
U me. He sAid there was nothing in 
aeiipture more simply plain, than the di- 
rect offer of l^e Spirit of God to ope- 
rate on our minds, if we adc this of Grod; 
or more easily understood than the effects 
described as produced by Yi\» oi^oXMOCk. 
Mf dear boy aiMw^ered m^ alwaj^'vix^^ 
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words of .icripiture< . . H^r seemfid fearfu 
of taking from the force of inspiration 
by giving its meaning in. amy languag 
but its own. 

Con. And what is the language c 
scripture on this point P 

How. It is the simplest imaginable 
Jesus Christ says, < If a son shall as! 
bread of any of you that is a fpither, wil 
he give him a stone ? Or if a fish, wi 
he for a fish ^ve him a serpent ? If y 
then, being evil, know how to give goo 
gifts to your children ; how much moi 
shall your heavenly Father give the Hoi 
Spirit to them that ask him.' Then, i 
to the manner of the operation of th 
Spirit of God, Christ says again, < Tb 
wind bloweth where it listetb, and tho 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst n( 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it g< 
eth ; so is every one that is bom of tl 
Spirit.' The effects of this operation < 
the Sfurit are declared with equal plaii 
ness. f The fruit of l\ie SipvrvX, \% \o^ 
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joy, peace, loAg^BuSetHiigj ^ntleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, tetiiperanee.' 
Christ also most solemnly declares, that 
this operation of the spirit on the sou), 
is absolutely necessary to salvation:— 

* Verily, verily, I say unto you, except 
a man be bom again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. That which is bom 
of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the spirit is spirit.** And St Paul 
says, < As many as ait led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of Gbdf and, 

* If any malki httve not the Spirit of Chriilt^ 
he is none of his.* You are silent, iriy 
friend; does this appear to you oh^ ^f 
those incomprehensible dogmas, wMch it 
ii wisdom not to meddle with. 

Con, ' Not as you have sttil^ it ; or 
ntber, aAy thing said on such a subject 
by that gentle young spirit who is' now in 
eternity, comes to tae with the force of ir- 
leustible truth. -But go on^ dear How- 
mA. I at leAst feel •^\\e ^^«AA >^- 
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presftioa siicb subjec^p ^iprp:' calculated Urn 
make on the humaxDmind. . 

How. In the state of n^ mind at thaL 
time, Conway, every word that Arthur 
uttered from scripture, seemed itself to 
be spirit; and I copdnued to conyerse- 
with him with the most intense interest 
He seemed, on his part, when unable to 
find scripture words exactly to express 
his meaning, unwilling to express it at 
all; and most particularly so, when I 
asked him to explain the answer he . had 
made to me on my asking, whether he 
had sought to feel the presence of Al- 
mighty God? If you recollect, his reply 
was, that he had sought to feel the pre- 
sence of God the Son, by whom alone 
we had access to God the Father. . 

Con. I do recollect. How did he ex- 
plain that answer ? 

How, He said that Jesus Christ had 
with the ^tmost plainness taught his dis- 
c/pfei^, that I he was the q\kLy medium of 



access by whifcJi lirtitt''totlM ^approaeh 

God the Father,' OT by^hcJiii'lh^ coald 

comprehend htt diaiMter. Christ 'Haid 

to his disciples ju6t before his death, ^ I 

go to prepare a place for you. ' And if I 

go tmd pi^eparb A place' for you, X vriil 

come agailn and receive ybu unto myself; 

that where I am, there ye may be al^. 

And whither I go ye know, and the way 

ye know. Thomas saith unto him. Lord, 

we know not whither thou goest; and 

how can we know the way ? Jesus saith 

unto him, I am the way, and the trtith, 

and the life ; no man cometh unto t4le 

Father but by me.' And again, Christ 

says, * No man kno^eth who the Father 

11 but the Son, and lie to whom the Son 

will reveal him.* And St Paul says, 

* Through him we have abcess by one 

spirit unto the Father.' ' A new and 

living way which he has consecifated 

fol* us through th6 veil^ that is to say, 

his Hdsh.^ He repeated olYvet "^asw^ti^w^ 

clearly and strongly to the sarcv^ e^ecX^ 

E 2 
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but added not* a word of his own. I re* 
marked' this to him. * Because, my dear 
father,^ replied he, ^ I am, in mind, in 
experience, in every thing, a child com- 
pared with you. I dread adding any of 
my own weak thoughts to the words of 
inspiration, lest they should appear to 
you to partake of that weakness ; and 
most particularly on this subject.' 

< And why so particularly on this sub- 
ject, my dear boy ?' asked !• 

< Because,' replied he, with the deepest 
earnestness, < there is none other name 
given among men whereby we must be 
saved, but the name of Jesus ; neither 
is there salvation in any other.^ How 
inexpressibly important is it, therefore, 
that our opinions and belief regarding 
this only Saviour, should rest entirely on 
God'*s own revelation respecting himT 
He was moved as he spoke, and pressed 
hrs forehead against my faand^ in which 
I held hk. I fefnarlbed, v^rnl I feltfot^ 

oJMj^ at the time, that mea ^ete \xBas> 
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countably careless on a subject so mo- 
mentous. ' Yes,^ replied he^ much mov- 
6di < God, who commanded light to shine 
out of darkness, has given the light of 
the knowledge of his glory in the face of 
Jesus Christ.^ But how few perceive 
this glory ! ^ He is the image of the in- 
visible God. By him were all things 
created that are in heaven, and that are 
in earth, visible and invisible. All things 
were created by him, and for him, and 
by him all things consist.^ This glorious 
One, < being in the form of God, made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of man ; and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.** And yet how 
few love him !— how few know him I' 

* Know him !^ repeated I. 

^ Yes, my dear father, |piow him* St 
iutd- expresses what all feeV N9\:tf> V)Q4y« 
iia. ^ I count all thiuga \>u\.\o^vtot 
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the exdelleney 'of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord, 'for whom I have 8u£Fer- , 
ed the loss of aU things.' My dear boy 
spoke with the most fervent interest,-^ 
but you have had enough of this, Con- 
-way* ■■ • " 

Con* I find all you tell me of Arthur 
most deeply interesting. But where had 
he acquired these opinions? 

How. I soon asked him that question, 
and found that he had -been led to exa- 
mine the subject of religion,' by a young 
friend who lived in hii^ neighboiurhood in 
the country. You know his health pre- 
vented his residing in London, and for 
three yeirs he had spent his time chiefly 
with my sister in Cornwall. We had all 
seen him frequently during that time, for 
short intervals. He told me that his pre- 
judices against some of the doctrines of 
Christianity had been very strong,— ^that 
his friend had laboured with the most 
unwearied interest and k\wdtie«.%' \» over- 
come these prejudices; "but \Vv«x ^^^^ 
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only been whhin a few months before he 
came to me, that he f ullj, and from hb 
lieart, became a Christian* You know, 
however, how modest and reserved he 
was, respecting what concerned himself. 
He several times succeeded in changing 
the subject, when I attempted to lead him 
to tell what had passed in his mind, pre- 
vious to his adopting these religious opi- 
nions ; and when I at last plainly avowed 
to him the new and deep interest I my- 
self felt on the subject, and asked to be 
acquainted with the manner in which his 
mind had overcome its prejudices, and 
attained the settled and happy state in 
which it then seemed to be, he promised 
to write me all; adding, that he must 
leave me. in a few days, (for his health 
was then beginning to fail), and that he 
could not employ them in efpeaking of 
himself. < If," said he, ^ God has in mer« 
iy call^ me, the first of my family, to 
the knowj^^ of himself, \l \a^ \ \xn»X> 
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because he knows my time to seek togl 
rify him on earth will be the shortest.^ 

Con. Poor fellow I He seemedyindee 
to be prepared for a better world. 

How. When I was obliged to sei 
him from me^ I cannot detoribe to yoi 
Conway, bow dear I felt he was to me«i- 
But no more of this,— I have infinite caui 
for thankfulness on his account* 

Con. You saw him again P 

How. I did. I witnessed his dead 
or rather the departure of his spirit t 
where it longed to be. When we pn 
for the nighty Conway, I shall give yc 
his account of the change of his opinion 
which he wrote to me. I think it wi 
interest you, and you are so early in yot 
morning hours, you will have time t 
read it beforei we meet. tMilorlrow. 

Con. I riiall like much to see it ; an 
am not surprised, dear. Howard, that j> 
ligious opinions presented to you undc 
such circumstances) diould have left 
pofFertiil.impTemoxk oo youx mm&. 
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Bow. I oannot say, Go&waj, that 
Arthur^s opinions had much influence 
in changing my sentiments,— at least, 
only thus far,-— they confirmed my be- 
lief in the reality of a more deep-felt, 
m(sre irresistibly powerful impression of 
what relates to Grod and unseen things 
being experienced by real Christians, 
than seemed to be regarded as rational 
or necessary, even by the reflecting part 
of the world. But the mind, in arriving 
at truth, must seek it step by step for 
itflelf. Arthur^s difliculties in the search, 
and mine, were not the same. Circum- 
stances, to a certain degree, give a cast 
to every, character. His early misfor- 
tunes, and my constant prosperity, had 
given a very difierent turn to our 
thoughts. I had also been accustomed 
to act, he to reflect. His difficulties a- 
fose from the apparent inconsistencies 
between the attributes of God, and the 
^6ng state of things; mme -^toe^ft^ 
^A-om the experience of xny Vwc^^^i"*^ 
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to obey the divine laW) which seen^ed to 
• increase in the strictness of its pure d^ 
mands, the more earnestly I attempted to 
obey,— or rather, every step I proceeded 
in that attempt, only seemed to lead to 
some new and unfulfilled duty, while 
conscience was unsatisfied with all I did* 
Con, And were you not convinced 
by that, my dear Howard, that you had 
adopted erroneous opinions ? Can a just 
God demand what it is not in our. power 
to fulfil ? 

How. I often asked myself that ques- 
tion, Conway, but the language of scrip- 
ture was perfectly plain ; and it was not 
long before I perceived, with the fullest 
conviction, that, as far as I had made my-* 
self acquainted with it, the law of God was 
< holy, and just, and good,** and that ^ his 
precepts concerning all things were right,* 
and suited to increase whatever was valu- 
able in character, or that tended to real 
happiness. Jesus Christ ^wm^ u^ all the 
divine law in these two Tec\\\\s:^\svsso5^^ 
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' T1k)u ghalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind; and thy neighbour as thy- 
self/ And are not these two require- 
ments as much calculated to secure the 
happiness of man, as they are honour- 
able to the great Lawgiver ? 

Con. They have surely one defect, — 
they -for whom they are intended, are ut- 
terly incapable of obeying them. 

How. And whence that incapacity, 
Conway ? Why is it, that while we pro- 
fess to believe that God is supremely 
worthy of our love, we cannot love him 
mpremely ? And while we admire his 
bctttifully simple and just rule, by which 
he instructs man to secure the happiness 
of his brother man, that we cannot obey 
it? 

Con. To answer that question, my 
fiiend, I must proceed step by step to 
Bccount for that which has never "N|^\. 
been accounted for^ — the origva o^ eVA. 

F 
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How. No, my dear Conway, thai 
would only lead you frpm the point If 
we would submit to the teaching of him, 
who we profess to believe is the only 
wise,-— the only omniscient, and whose 
teaching is fully confirmed by our oim 
experience, we would believe that the 
cause of this incapacity is the aversion 
of our hearts to the purity of his nature 
and laws. We do not see, with the 
clearness that he sees, this state of our 
feelings, because we never experienced 
that fulness of love for him,— the alL 
perfect, all-lovely, — ^which he intended at 
our creation should constitute the full 
satisfaction and happiness of our na- 
tures, and with which, when he con- 
trasts the present state of our feelings 
he terms it plainly ' enmity ;' and we 
full of self-love as we are, will allo^ 
that, at times at least, we feel a distaste 
for thoughts of God, an impatience un 
der his moral restraitvls, axA a Ax^gosi 
tion to forget his exvalexice, «cA Vo « 
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afi if we ourselvefl were the end of our 
own being. 

Con. And how is all this to be pro- 
vented, Howard P How are we to change 
these hearts, and restore them to that 
state for which they were intended ? 

How. That is the only inquiry of 
any importance, amongst all the in- 
quiries of the busy human mind; be- 
cause, till it is answered, every other 
pursuit is mere vanity, — ^mere trifling on 
the brink of an eternity of separation 
from God. The answer of God to this 
question, throws light on all that is of 
any moment for us to know on this side 
flie grave. 

Con. And what is the answer of God 
to this question ? 

Bow. It is this, — ^he has himself un- 
dertaken to renew us by bis Spirit, after 
the image of Christ, if we will only bend 
<mr stubborn souls, and ask him to do so. 
You look disappointed, Convoy. 

Ciw. I confess I am, ftiere Vs ^o^^- 
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• 

thing 60 uncertain, so visionary, in this 
doctrine of supernatural agency; I am 
sure I never could convince myself tbat 
I was under the immediate teaching of 
the divine Being. 

How. Do you think, then, that alll 
have told you respecting myself is mere 
delusion? 

Con, I cannot exactly say so, my 
dearest Howaid ; but you must give me 
time to think over this subject, when se- 
parate from you. It is not easy to form 
an opinion on a subject so new ias this is 
to me. Folrget what I have last said, or 
regard it as the result of confirmed habits 
of thinking and judging. 

How, Oh f my own dear Conway, 
these stiff and rigid habits of thinking 
and judging, make me tlremble. We 
have, my friend, arrived at that age at 
which we turn away with apathy from 
what pretends to be a new opinion, and 
with disgust from an old one assuming 
4/1 importance wlncji comxoLcxv cicyas^xiX 
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M ioDg ego deprived it of. This is the 
result of experience, and perhaps on every 
other subject may be true wisdom ; but, 
on the subject of religion, it is, forgive 
lic^>dear Conway, mere folly. 

Can. Wlyrso? 

How. Because there is not a doctrine, 
or precept of Christianity, which men 
have not involved in obscurity by their 
explanations and glosses. Those expla^ 
nations are fuUy better known than the 
siiqple Bible itself; • indeed; = on some 
points supersede it ; and when we come 
toe}^amine the subject, we find that many 
of those very opinions we considered 
laost contrary to reason, and which have 
bfieSL rejected by those who were consi- 
chied rational explainers of scripture, 
are indeed the very plainest doctrines of 
tibe Bible. Every man, therefore, ought 
to go direct ta revelation for his religious 
o|Hnions. 

Cm. (Smiling^,) We aLwa^^ xeVxvTKv 

G 2 
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to the «amc point '«gain--»-the Bible,' 
thing but (the Bible. 

JSozfi. Yes, dear ConwAj; the 
TelatioD from Grod^ and nothings but t 
to inform us of what we -catinot ot 
wise know, is, T confess^ mj-<mly g 
m 'fin(£ng truth respecting God, and 
Felation to him. : 

• Con. Well^' my fiiend,. It think ] 
now imaster of that part of youT'^i 
I beg I may not interrupt your mi 
history : any farther. 

How. I struggled hard, Gonwaj 
obey those laws of. God, which in 
eonscieoce, and soul, and heart, I 
proved of as altogether good and ri 
You have only heard truth respec 
my. attempts to worship God in m; 
mily. I did determine, that ^ what 
othcars did^ I and my house would { 
die 'liOrd/ I had been- loved and 
noured by tbem as their head and g 
Ja emthly thmgSf' and 1 lesolv^, \^ 
J^ wa» in my cotirsey' U> allemipt. lo 
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ty as their parent and master, in 

iy things. As soon as I was able 

a my family, I plainly told them 

uth, — that I had before neglected 

uty, from Jbaying been most blame- 

ignocaot on the subject. I laid 

amies, to which I intended they 

lid conform; and gave my domes- 

a ' fortnight to think on the sub- 

i^ promising to those who disliked the 

ietness of my plans, characters as 

ithful servants to an earthly master, 

^d remuneration for sudden dismissal, 

iit positively misdiing it a condition, that 

) servant should remain under my roof, 

bo did not strictly conform to my regu* 

lions,. 

Can, . And what were those r^rla- 
ms? 

rffom.. It would be tedious to men* 
)n them in detail, but the amount 
\ them ](vas>-T*thati all should keep re- 
zlar hourSf and meet-mft v^Vv^twj^t^ 
woing tufkd eveiuDg, — ^\\val ^xlwX: vc«w- 
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perance and order should reign iiji every 
departoent, — and that the Sabbath 
should be kept to the letter of the cbmp 
mahdihent) as explained^ by Christ. In 
so' doing, xny deiur' Conway, it was ini- 
p^ible to avoid beiAg Mngula|r ;^ j ^^ 
therefore, not the least surprised at your 
having heard that I was so. 

Con. But why such sudden extremea^ 
Howard? Why not adopt gradually, 
and shall I say unostentatiously, such 
revolting singularity ? . 

How. Those impressions of unseen 
things, Conway, which you consider /as 
visionary, were too powerfully present to 
my mind, to suffer me to shrink from plain 
duty from the dread of ridicule or con- 
tempt. I knew I should provoke both ; 
but^^ when compared to the displeasure 
or approbation of God, they were no- 
thing to me. 

Con. And yet your conscience was 
unsatisSed ? 
^ou^. It was, because 1 aVVem\\RSLSsv 
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this waj to make out a righteousness, in 
^ich I might appear with an expecta- 
tion of everlasting reward at the bar of 
God. A firm belief of the scripture- 
doctrine, — that I should appear there, to 
give < account of the deeds done in the 
Wy,* led me, at the close of day after 
day, to examine by the test of scripture^ 
and with an anxiety proportioned to the 
deamess with which I at the time view- 
ed the importance of the result, whether 
I had indeed fulfilled what I considered 
to be the conditions of acceptance with 
God; and the examination of the con- 
duct of each day proved to me, that I 
had come short in every particular, aiid 
^ there was a mixtune of some unholy 
pinciple in all my thoughts, words, and 
actions. When we attempt, in this sin- 
core manner, to obey God, we find, Con- 
way, ^ that his commandment is^ indeed 
^ exceeding broad,** and * his word pure, 
—pure as silver tried in a iurckas.^ ^i 
^aitb, puriBed seven times.'' 
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Con. fiuti my dear Howard, do not 
even the strictest religionists allow tliat 
it will be by the sincerity, not by the per- 
fection of our obedience, that we shall 
be judged at the last day ? 

How. No, Conway ; that is one of 
those glosses in explaining scripture of 
which I spoke, and one which has cdm« 
pletely established itself as an undeniable 
religious truth, while there is not a sha- 
dow of ground for it in the Bible. Can 
you, Conway, recollect any passage in 
scripture, which implies that our omni- 
scient Judge will accept of a sincere but 
unsuccessful attempt to obey, in the place 
of exact obedience ? 

Con. Does npt Christ himself make 
an excu3e for his disciples, when, in*> 
stead of watching, with him, as he had 
requested in his hour of agony, they 
fell asleep? He said, in pity of their 
weakness, and aware of their sincerity, 
* The spirit indeed is willing, but the 
^esh is weak.* I have alvjo^ti «Awrefti 
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the gentleness iaiid magnanimity of these 
words, at such a time. 

How. And yet, Conway, if you will 
examine the {Mussage which is constantly 
produced in favour of your opinion, you 
will find that you have been admiring an 
explanation of dur Lord's words which 
they cannot bear. We shall read the pas- 
sage as St Mark has it ; (reads) < And 
Jesus Cometh, and findeth them sleep- 
ing, and saith unto Peter, Simon, sleep- 
est thou r (Why so pointedly address 
Peter, and not James and John, unless 
in allusion to his having so confidently 
declared that he was ready to sufiRer and 
die with his Lord P) < Couldst thou not 
witch one hoqlr ? Watch ye and pi'ay, 
iest ye enter into temptation ; the spirit 
truly is ready, but the jBesh is weak.^ 
Is this an excuse? Is it not rather a 
nu)6t serious and gracious warning, to 
which, had the sincere but self-confident 
Peter attended, he ttAgVvt \\w^ \^^<e^ 
^ved from the — ^weaktie^^, N<rCA.^csNve'^ 
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it £^ I must say-— crime of denying his 
Master an hour after. There is, besides, 
no other instance which can. possibly be 
understood as you understand this* 
Christ never extenuates the faults of his 
disciples; on the contrary, he always 
reproves them ; and had he done other- 
wise, he would not have been, as he was, 
the teacher and the example of the most 
perfect holiness. 

Con. How then, Howard, shall you 
ever stand accepted before God ? What 
is to be done, if you neither can fully obey 
his laws, nor be acquitted, though you 
obey them to the utmost of your power ? 
I have, of course, supposed sorrow for 
failure, amongst your attempts at obe- 
dience, for that too is commanded. 

How. Yes, Conway; and had you 

seen your friend'*s soul, when he has rc^ 

mained for hours prostrate before that 

holiness he adored, becoming every mo- 

ment more conscious of his own impuri- 

tr> when seen in the light oi <\\e ^\iw:^ 
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tions he attempted to trace in that one 
holj) one wise, one good, one adorable 
Being, whom he loved in trembling, — on 
whose merc^ he cast his soul, though 
the way by which mercy and justice 
oooldmeet in judging him he yet saw 
so darkly, that the anxiety he endured 
sometimes amounted to agony of mind, 
you could not speak so lightly of that 
consciousness of sin, which, when joined 
to MHne perception of the attractions of 
Us glorious character against whom we 
have sinned, produces real repentance. 

Con, And that deep-felt repentance, 
was it too of no avail ? Oh ! Howard, 
&fgive me for not understanding such 
^ines, — such feelings. Could you 
c^e& wish me to understand them ? 

How. I should wish, my dear Con- 
way, that the anxiety I have suffered 
should be sufficient for us both ; and 
that you would believe me when I assure 
you, that had you, eveniot oTi<^\vo\5ct^ 
^dtasl have done the alaTra% oi «u cwcvr 
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science awakened toils own darks 
guilt, by that brightness of holi 
which it is to be judged, you coul 
again have that hour brought t 
recollection, without a feeling re 
with it, that would arrest every 
thought in a moment. It is th< 
of God who convinces us of si 
when he touches the soul, the im] 
proves the presence of him, whc 
rations there are termed a ^ Bap 
fire/ 

Con. But^ my dear friend, s 
that these impressions really an 
by the Spirit of God, to what 
tend ? Can the conviction that 
possible to obey the laws of God 
extent of purity, make us men 
Or, supposing it would add to 
nestness of our exertions, of wl 
would they be, if, as you say, v 
can attain to perfect obedience, a 
will accept of no olYiex? 
JSTow, I will answer ^om\tv 
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words, Conwaj. * The law,* when we 
perceive its purity and strictness, ^ is a 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ/ 

Con. Explain ypurself, my friend; 
I am not sure that I understand you. 

How. How do you understand the 
words I have quoted from the Bible ? . 

Con. I have^ I think, heard the words 
before, but- am not certain that I eyes 
attached any meamng to them. I scarce 
think, however, as you seem to do, that 
the moral laws of God can be intended* 
It is allowed, I belieVe^ that the rites of 
the Jewish religion, the sacrifices for in- 
stance, were meant to prefigure the death 
^ Christ. In this way the numerous 
^^etemonies mentioned in the Old Testa- 
^t, might lead the Jews to understand 
the purpose of Christ^s suffering, and 
have been as a schoolmaster to lead theni 
to receive him. 

Bow. These rites were unquestion- 
ably intended to prefigure lYie dj&a\^oi 
fifci^ aad the ends for whkYv Vie «vxSet. 
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ed ; and the laws regarding these riteSf 
are included in what is called < The law/ 
But Ihe moral laws of Grod are also in- 
cludedi for St Paul says, < By the kw 
is the knowledge of sin;^ or, in other 
words, the law points out what things 
are sin. That this is his meaning, it 
proved by what follows, when he says d 
one sin,-— that he would not hare known 
it to be sin, unless the law bad said, 
* Thou i^alt not covet.' Now, you will 
recollect that this prohibition is part d 
the moral law, — it is the tenth command- 
ment« 

Can. I do; but what do you mean 
by saying the knowledge of the moral 
law brings us to Christ ? 

•*:IIow, I mean, that the knowledge oi 
our incapacity to fulfil the moral law. 
brings us to see that it is impossible wc 
should ever be justified befwre God, unless 
there is some other way of acceptance 
with him. St Paul says, * By thef deedi 
of the law shall no ftea\i \i% yasS&sA. v 
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his sight, for by the law is'— not the 
knowledge of the way of acceptance, 
Imt-»*< the knowledge of tin/ and ' the 
wages of sm is death; but the gift of 
God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ 
oar Lord.' Eternal life, my dear Con- 
VKjr, cannot be attuned by any obedience 
whkh it is now in our powet to fulfiL 
It is a gift which we receive through 
&ith in 'Christ : ' The law is a school 
master to bring us to Christ, that we 
may be justified by faith.^ 

Con. This is no new doctrine, How- 
^,* and ypu must be aware, that its 
tendency to imn^orajity is the cause of 
h being one, of which ^ who value 
pore morals dread the dissemination.' 

Mow. No, Conway, it is indeed 4o 
^ doctrine. It is that doctrine, by 
^hich every soul who has entered heaven 
^ been justified, from the days of Abel 
to tlie present moment ; and again I ap- 
peal, for the truth of t\i\a, \» \5ci^ ^x^a 
"^banging source of trul\x,— \)cvft^^^ 

0r a 
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< By Jhkh Abel offered unto God a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain.^ ^ By Jaiih 
Enoch was translated, that he should 
not see death/ < By JaitA Noah, being 
warned of God of things not seen as yet, 
moved with fear, prepared an ark to 
the saving of his house; by which he 
condemned the world, and became hoc 
of the righteousness which is by faith." 
By Jaith Abraham, Moses, David, and 
all the fathers, were justified. By ^fi^* 
St Paul declared that he was justified : 
* Therefore,' says he, • being justifiec 
by faith, we have peace with Gt)d ;* ssac 
he spurns from him all those qualifica^ 
tions on which he had^ before his con- 
version, rested his hopes of heaven, aJ 
what were of no avail, but, on the con 
trary, were worthless and vile : — * Wh* 
things were gain to me, these I counted 
loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and - 
count all things but loss, for the excel 
Jency of the knowledge of Christ JefiU^ 
jfjjr Lord ; for whom 1 ViaN^ «v\«sjfiA'3^ 
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of all things, and do count them 
but dung, that I may win Christ, and 
be found in him, not having mine own 
righteousness, which is of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ, 
Ae righteousness which is of God by 
&ith/ Men, my dear Conway, in that 
^om which, by its results in this in- 
stance, God proves to be folly, would 
huiish this doctrine from the world as 
dangerous to morals ; or, if too honest 
in understanding the plain words of 
Knpture to go thus far, would cloak it 
^ glosses and explanations, out of the 
^t of the multitude ; but they do so 
iota mere ignorance of its nature and 
Mency, and because they shut their 
' 9^ to the most glaring facts. They 
*e, that in those countries where this doc- 
trine is without gloss or explanation held 
by their churches, and fearlessly preach- 
^ to the people, there are the purest 
JDorals, — there the gxealesl n^J^xs^^ i^at 
^gious and moral mslruc\Aow^ xScva \sss3BbX. 
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industry, and most of all those domes- 
tic virtues and affections which accom- 
pany pure morals. They s^ too^ or. 
may see, that wherever this doptrine is 
plainly and boldly preached, there a pro- 
portionally deep interest is felt dri the 
subject of reli^on. And what is it, 
CdawAjf that always accompanies the 
accusations against an individual whp a- 
dopts this doctrine ? Is it not, Almost in 
every instance, that he has become al>* 
surdly strict and particular in his con- 
duct? 

Con. True, my dear Howard, it ia 
so. Yet, does it not seem a contradic- 
tion to believe, that what absolves U9 
from the necessity of strict obedience, 
should in fact make us more strict in 
obeying ? Can we be deserving of blame, 
for not receiving the evidence even of 
facts, in proof of so plain a contradic- 
tion ? 
How. Yes, Conway ; because it is 
^S'^orance of the nature oi \5nA\. iivScL^ 
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We mentioned, which makes us dread 
its adoption as a foundation on which to 
build\)ur hopes of heaven; and we ought 
to search with candour into the real na- 
ture of a principle so extraordinary in its 
effects, before we reject and condemn it. 
That must itself be a pure principle, 
which leads to an exactness in morality 
and devotion, thought unnecessary by 
those who still rest their hopes of heaven 
on their obedience ; and which, at the 
umetime, regards that strict exactness 
still so defective, as to require continual 
forgiveness. 

Con, Well, Howard) I cannot deny 
what you say; and I ihall listen with 
^ interest to your explanaticm of the 
'^•ture of that principle. Whatever se- 
^^iiresthe purest morality, must be the 
Jw religion. 

Bow. The great error we fall into on 
Ws subject, my dear Conway, is this, — 
^6 insist on uniting what shall secuc% 
^ acquittal at the bar oi CYvtvsCl^ mxia. 
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what is to prepare us to live with him for 
ever ; and we make the first depend on 
the last, while the whole economy of rei 
demption keeps them apart. Christ died 
as a propitiation for sin, and on lii& ac« 
count alone are our sins for^ven, and 
we acquitted at the great judgment. The 
Spirit of God sanctifies, or makes holy, 
our souls, to fit them for the presence of 
God ; but so gradual is his work, and 
so does the soul, under his guidance^ per* 
ceive the extent and purity of real holU 
ness, that the most strictly pure T&ji 
Christian would feel that he was lost for 
ever, were he told that his future ac- 
quittal depended on his past obedience* 
But our hour for evening prayer ap-^ 
proaches, I must meet my family irm 
the Library. Will you join us, Con- 
way ? 

Con. Certainly, if you will admits 
me. ^ 

How* )., Yes, dear Conway, your p^^* 
Benoe will animate taj 'ptojei* \ «cA- ' 
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am glad to giye you an opportunity to 
judge for yourself, of one of those means 
to lead a family .to serve God, which is 
considered by the world so condemniDg 
a proof that a man is become weak in 
intellect. 

Con, I am glad also, Howard, to 
We an opportunity of witnessing one 
of those customs of yours, which are 
oonadered so extravagantly particjular. 
I only begin to fear I shall soon deserve 
to be classed amongst those over whom 
70Q still possess so much influence, that 
^ r having been with you, they cannot 
1^ even defending your enthusiasm, 
Old being infected by it. 

[They leave ihe Room.] 
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THE LIBRARY. 

A Table f on which are placed a I 
Bible J and other books* 

Howard and Conwat. 

How, I always come here a e 
time before my family, that I may si 
the passage I mean to read. 

Con. Do you explain it to them i 
How, I attempt to do so. l. 
however, I feel most painfully the 
happy consequences of my long ne] 
of this most important of all studies 
fear to trust my own understanc 
lest, ignorant as I am on innumei 
points, I should lead those into < 
who trust to me for instruction, 
method is this. I first study the pas 
I mean to read, praying to God fo 
Spirit to enable me to understai 
mght I then cotv^viVt t««tci% ^^-^ 
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commentator ; and, if I find that we 
Agree, I proceed with some degree of 
confidence to give my opinion. If not, 
I must leave the passage unexplained, at 
l^t for a time, till I have discovered its 
true meaning. Had I, as I ought, been 
^udying the Bible for the last thirty 
years, I should now have been capable 
of obeying God's command, to train up 
iny family in his knowledge. 

Con, Are you not a little inconsis- 
tent, my dear Howard P You say the 
Bible, and only the Bible, ought to be 
^ guide of every human being in 
Wning the truths of religion, even ci 
^ poorest and weakest in intellect ; and 
Jet, must it cost you thirty years labour 
to understand it ? 

How. It is not by force of intellect, 
^y dear Conway, that we understand 
^ Bible. There is a way of under- 
>t<Uidmg it, imparted to the poor and 
'"Jeducated, — to women, — to clivLdiew^ — ^ 
^iich the higheat intellect caivtvoV ^Xsixa 

H 
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in any other way than they obt^io ^ 
and that is, by simply asking the po^ 
from God. There are, my friend, m«^ 
ways of reading the Bible. One is, to 
read it attentively, trusting to your own 
understanding to comprehend it, as yon 
would in reading another book. No 
. man will continue long to read the Bible 
in this way ; for the ^ natural man,' the 
natural understanding, cannot relish the 
things of God. * They are foolishness 
to him,' because what is dictated hj 
the Spirit o£ God, can be loved and un^ 
derstood only by that mind which is undei 
the influence of the Spirit. There v 
another way of reading the Bible/ whict 
is still not the right one, but which ii 
more interesting and effectual than th< 
first; that is, when the ^ Bible is per 
oeived to have a deeper meaning than » 
obvious to him who expects to under- 
stand it as he does another book. Tc 
this last reader, it seems involved it 
much obscurity ; yet wYvatVve ^Loe* c«« 
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prehend, has infinitely more influence 
o?er him, than what is understood by 
itbe first The only way to read the 
Bible with real effect, however, is to 
(^ it as the word of God himself,— 
to receive every verse as the dictate of 
tbat Spirit who ^ will guide into all 
truth ;^ and who speaks now in the 
wori, just as at the moment in which 
he first inspired it,— to implore his aid 
to enlighten our Understandings to re« 
cftr^ all in the sense he designed it 
to bear, and to seal its contents on 
our souls, as the principles from whence 
ve to proceed that < love, joy, peace, 
big*4ufiering, gentleness, goodness, 
Ulh, meekness, and temperance,^ which 
«* « the fruits of the Spirit,' in- 
pafted by him into oiir rational souls, 
V means of his word. Reading the 
KUe in this way, my dear Conway, 
® inexpressibly pleasureable* AU its 
contents, its precepts, \Xa y^'"^^^®^''^^ ^^^ 
'Radons, respectmg \v\m ^^^^ ^^ 
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< Wonderful, Counsellor, — ^the mighty 
God/ — the Bridegroom of his church, 
— * the Beloved,^— all come home to 
the soul with an energy, a delight, in- 
conceivable to him who has never ex- 
perienced it ; and those who have been 
enabled thus to understand the Bible, 
ought never to rest satisfied with a less 
clear and powerful meaning of any pas- 
sage. It is as free and open to the 
meanest suppliant, as to the most exalted 
intellect This is the meaning I wi^ to 
seek, before I attempt to explain any 
part of scripture to my family ; but to 
obtain it, requires- time, attention, and 
prayer; and I feel assured that my 
earthly sun must set for ever, ere the 
light of God^s Spirit baa dawned to me 
on half the glorious truths revealed in 
this word of life. Had I made . use of 
those means of information, those talents 
intrusted to me, it might have be^ 
49d7erwi^.— — The passage which comes 
in course to be read to-i:u^t,\& oofc^^idx 
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I have studied 8o carefully — to satisfy my 
own mind) that I think I may venture 
to give the meaning I have adopted ; 
and, indeed) our hour must be come, for 
I hear the bell which assembles my peo- 
ple. Sit by me, dear Conway. 

Enter Mrs How abb, Emma, Chables, 
Servants^ and some others, AU take 
^^ places. HowABD cmd Conway 
fise^ and all standi whik Howard. 
prays f in St ChrysostonCs words : — 

^ Almighty Grod, who hast given us 
gnceat this time, with one accord to. 
inake oar common supplications to thee, 
*Bd dost promise, that where two or 
^&6e are gathered together in thy name^ 
^Q wilt grant their requests, — ^fulfil now, 
Lord, the desires and petitions of thy 
"srvants, as may be most expedient for 
4em ; granting us in this world know- 
'rfge of thj truth, and ia t\\e Nqot\^ \» 
^^ life everJasting.* Ameiv. 

H 2 
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AUsit dowfij tohile Howard reads the 

Jirat seven verses of tlie \%1h chap^ 

ter of PcmPs First Epistle to the Co^ 

rinthiemSf which he qfierwards para- 

phrases. 

* Though I understand all human Ian- 
guageS) and could speak with the highest 
eloquence in each ; naj, could I even 
speak in the language of angels, and with 
angel eloquence, and my own heart re- 
mained devoid of love, I should mjself 
receive no more benefit, than if I were 
an instrument of brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. 

< And though Grod should make use of 
me to prophesy, and though, for the be- 
nefit of others, he should enable me 
to understatid and explain all mysteries, 
and give me knowledge in all things; 
and though I should receive that pecu- 
liar faith by which I could work mim- 
cies, yetf as Balaam prophesied^ and as 
*^uda8 cMt out devils, I migWx. do\xA\^ 



f 
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^ without love be nothing, — ^be with- 
out that which alone prepares me for 
ieaven, 

^ And though, to make merit with 
^od, I should bestow all my goods to 
f^ the poor, and though I should give 
^y body to be burnt to obtain his fa- 
vour, without love it would profit me 
nothing.' 

What is the nature of this charity, 
^8 love, so indispensible to make our 
services to God acceptable ? 

^ Love suffereth the failings, and wick- 
^ess, and unkindness of others, and 
yet retaineth kindness and good-will to- 
^^vds themu Love envieth not the su- 
poior advantages of others, or their en- 
<lowinents, or riches, or happiness ; real 
love rejoiceth in all these. Love boast- 
^ not of its own superiority, and is not 

^by it,-— never behaves haughtily, 
gentle, not preferring its own gra- 
^fication, — ^not easily diapleaseA>— \iw- 
f^ to dunk evil of i\ie oV^^cXj^ \ife^ 



i 
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loved, but rejoicing in their adyatioeiner 
in all true goodness 

< Real love beareth all things; beliei^ 
eth all favourable things ; hopeth ever^ 
good thing, and in hope endureth ever] 
punful tlung.^ 

, This love^ so beautifully described Ir 
St Paul, is a definition of that love S( 
frequently, and solemnly, and particulai 
ly inculcated by Christ, as that * nei 
comnuindment' which he gave to his dif 
ciples; and we ought to examine on 
knowledge of, and obedience to, Chrisi 
by this test. Many take refuge in tfa 
recollection, that they have never inju] 
ed any one, — ^in their benevolence, — ^i 
their alms-giving. . But do they, andhav 
they, IffoeA every neighbour, rich an 
poor, with this love described by inspin 
tion ? Jls it the spontaneous, ready, fin 
feeliti^ of their hearts, towards ever 
human creature ? And not only so, bi 
are they long-suffering with every on< 
hopingj enduring? l^et u% wox. dkRR«« 
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S by attempting to explain away 
ription of perfect charity, bo as to 
agree with the partial, imperfect 
1 towards those who never injur- 
lich we call benevolence. Chris- 
i is of the very nature of that 
Hrhich Christ himself gave us an 
; it is a principle in us, not by 
but implanted by his Spirit, to 
meet for His presence^ who * is 
nd is declared to be one of the 
of the Spirit.' Yet this very 
claimed by the world, as one of 
rtues which it triumphs in pos- 
and in which it far exceeds strict 
18. We only ask those who 
is claim, to examine the nature 
charity, and true benevolence, 
lescription of them given by St 
nd leave their conscienc^j^de- 
ether it bears any resemlwibe to- 
ipact for overlooking each other^s 
aich they call charity* Tot o^Mt* 
H us look at t\us ^t£ecX\w ^ 
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love, and while we perceive how far short, 
we still are of fulfilling it, ding closer to 
Him without whom we can do nothing ; 
and earnestly implore his Spirit to impart 
to us, from that fulness which is treasur- 
ed up in him, more of this indispensible 
grace, which is the reigmng principle in 
heaven, and without a portion of which, 
we deceive ourselves if we suppose we 
axe his disciples. ' ' 

Let us pray. 



Howabd's Prayer. 

* O thou high and lofty One, that io- 
habitest eternity, whose name is holy !— ' 
thou Almighty so little.feared!— thofl 
Ommscient so unknown !-^thou Ornxu* 
present so forgotten ! — we desire to fed 
thy presence, — to bow our souls in tbe 
dust before thy holiness, and thy IoD|f- 
sufiPering patience, — ^to confess, that Wrt 
thou to enter into juiigpiieu\m\!ci'^»v^ 
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I wert thou to show us our sins in the light 
I of thy holiness, we could not stand be- 
t fofe thee, nor answer for one of a thou- 
^ aand. Yet thou art our Father, O God ! 
the source and end of our being,— sepa- 
^ nted frcnn thee, our existence is conti- , 
Qued death. But, O God ! we choose to 
separate ourselves from thee,— we cling 
to death. Thou art light, but we hate 
thy light, and choose darkness. Thou 
^ love, but in our darkness we believe 
it not O God ! what return can we 
Diake to thee for thy glorious, — thy sub- 
duing method of proving to us that thou 
ttt love ? What return can we make to 
^, who art the image of the Father ? 
•^-Thou brightness of his glory ! — thou 
'eighty Grod ! — ^thou Beloved ! — ^who left 
^ Father's bosom to become an infant 
ol days, — a servant of rulers,— a man of 
toirows, — ^to be rejected and despised,— 
^bear our griefs, — ^to suffer the chas- 
' tisement of our peace, — ^to have bSV o\a 
^^^uiticB laid aac/^y innocetkce,— Ao V«^ 
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us by thy stripes. O God ! nothhi] 
left for us, but to receive this cup of 
vation ivith thankful, joyful hearts ; 
to give ourselves to thee, that as t 
hast redeemed us, so thou mayest fi 
thine own work, and make us meet 
thy presence. For this we humbly 
proach thee, the Father of our Lord 
sus Christ, of whom the whole famil 
heaven and earth is named* Grant 
according to thy riches in glory, t 
strengthened with might by thy S 
in the inner man, that Christ may d 
in our hearts by faith, — ^that behoL 
his glory, we may be changed into 
same image, by the Spirit of the L 
Our inmost hearts are all known to t 
O God ! — rend away the darkness w 
enwraps any of them, and awaken t 
ere it be too late, by the light of ti 
Lord, thou knowest our fears,— 
anxious thoughts ; — thou knowest t 
that lie nearest our hearts, and hea 
on them ;----thou\ia£Xiim\fidL xvsi \.c 
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tir cares on thee, — Lord, we would do 
lis. We have "known thy power to sup- 
ort, and comfort, and elevate. We 
ave also known thy power to awaken, 
od convince, and renew. We commit 
iur own souls, and the souls of those we 
^e, in humble hope to thee for this life, 
nd for that which is eternal.** Amen. 



^fkr Howaed'^s Prayer^ he reads a 
Bymny which all qfterwarde Join in 
^nging. 

The Hymn. 

^ Vain and praramptoous is the trust 
Whidi on our works we place, 
Salvation from a hig^ sooroe * 

Flows to the human noe. 

*' *Tis from the mercj of our God 
That an our hopes begin ; 
His mttcf sa?*d oar souU ftom tol\i, 
And wafh*d our souls fkom «&• 
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* Hli Spirit, Ihraagh the Satbiiii 

Hia ucred fiie impstU, 

Bcfinea om dim, and brre diiia 

Bekindles in oui lie«i<«.' 

Af^ the Hymn is sung, 0, 
^c.,retire. 



Howard, Conway, Mbs ] 
EicHA, and Chaeli 



Mrs How. We hoped, H. 
Air Conwaj and you would h 
ed to us. 

How. Our conversation 
interesting, at least to me, ih 
truth, my love, is, — I forgo 
would expect us. 

Mrs How. Well, Emma 
so deeply occupied with M: 
beautiful prints, that we some 
have forgotten that we die 
Charles occa^on^y tslo^'^^ 
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three hours duration about the room, to 

remind us. 

[HowABD turns away gravely^ and 

9ighs.] 

Charles. Sir, may I translate your 
looks into words P 

Bow. Can you, Charles P 

CUrks. (Ha^ gaihf, half sadly.) 
^y said, * O that my reprobate son^s 
eyes were opened, to see the value of that 
^e he so trifles away.* 

B(m>. You have translated weU, 
(Carles. And now do my looks say, 
Aat trifling with knowledge is even more 
<3iminal than trifling with time P 

Charles. (GkxmUly.) Can knowledge, 
*lAout conviction of its truth, do any 
thing? 

Emmi^ Dear Charles, r e m e m b er f 
[l/icks skadibf at kim. He twrns awonf, 
ond walks to the other end of the room,] 

4 senkM opens the docrr into cwu)th«T Or* 
P(»imevUi cohere there oxz reJfVeslvmento. 
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Att mter^ and Howard O) 
tfMe^ andsayi 

A Grace, 

' Ever present, erer gi 
merdful God, we thank thei 
tinued blessings. Open ou 
— topen our bearU to feel t 
lor His sake througb wfaoi 
may at all times approach t 
coocUed Father.^ Amen.; 

How. (Aside to Conwa 
nlent, my friend P 

Con. Do not mind me, t 
I shall tell you my though 
I wish to observe Charles. 

Ckarlea. {After looking 
on the table.) I wonder wl 
grace the old labourer I w: 
dinner to-day, would think 
to e&j before this sufpet, ' 
amy he called 
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How. (Smiling.) Perhaps shorter than 
before his own dinner. I have heard it 
remarked, that the length of the grace 
vas generally in proportion to the bad- 
ness of the fare. 

Charles, Yes ; so naturally does the 
vanity of man lead him to suppose him- 
self a favourite with Heaven, that he can 
^en construe black bread in a measure 
so scanty as barely to keep htm from 
staitation, into a mark of it. 

Sow, Or rather, so ai^erse is ^e heart 
of nan from desiring or vidiiing the fa- 
vour of Grod, that no profusion of bless- 
ings will induce him to seek it ; and it is 
<MBly when taught his utter dependence, 
I7 a merciful penury, that he is brought 
to bow his proud soul before the Being, 
^thout whose constant provid^ice he 
^Id not exist a moment, either in pro- 
'^^sion or poverty. 

Charles. Perhaps so,— however it is, 
*ke j5oor old crieature 1 meviXAow^^ ^^^ 
^^ ©e as if he consideTed \ft» \ftwtf38Wb 
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existence, and all his little affairs, as the "■ 
peculiar charge of Heaven, and though 
,he could not give a rational answer to any 

■^objection I made, yet still seemed quite 
satisfied. 

Mrs How. And could you, Charles, 
attempt to deprive the poor man of a be- 
lief so consoling ? 

Charles, I wished to ascertain whether 
he rested his belief in the immediate care 
of Providence, on any rational grounds. 
When I first observed him, he bad just 
seated himself on the outside of the gar* 
den wall, in its shade. At the top of the 
wall, over his head, a branch of a pear- 
tree had got loose, and, loaded with fine 
fruit, rested on it, and partly hung over. 
On sitting down, he seemed much fa- 
tigued, — threw off his hat, and laid him- 
self back in all the misery of heat and 
lassitude ; while I, as I looked at him, 
internally moralized on that strange state 
of tbinga which compels the many hu- 

man beings to toil in wTetjc\ieAcie«s \ia»X 
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the Jew may be supported in idleness and 
luxury. In a few minutes, a little girl 
approached with the poor man's dinner. 
Be sat up, and, as if recollecting himself, 
paused before he took it from her, then 
putting down a little pitcher of milk she 
had brought, on the ground beside him, 
he, with an air of mildness and thankful- 
Qeu, as if he had received some precious 
9ft, unfolded a coarse napkin, from which 
he took a piece of the darkest coloured 
bread I ever saw, and holding it in his 
lumd, raised his eyes to heaven, then co- 
vering his {ace with his hat, kept it so, 
fiv, I am sure, at least ten minutes, show- 
ttg by the motion of his hands, that he 
^ in earnest supplication. 

Emma. Good old man ! I think it 
^ust have been poor old Watkins. I 
^w he was working at the fence near 
the garden to-day. 

Charles. Now, Emma, there is one of 
your religious absurdiues. You >][^\^ 
fou iQust know all the paMgctii vbl ^Cc«. 
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country ; and you forget how inconsis- 
tent it is with your profesaons of sancti- 
ty, if you do know them, to suffer your 
fellow Christians to starve on black breed 
and buttermilk, while you deck yourself 
out in splendid silk and lace. But (look" 
ifig' dosehf at the tvimming on Emma^i 
gofwn^) is that lace ? I don^t believe it. 
1^11 lay any wager you are wearing some 
trumpery imitation, that you may give 
your money to beggars,-«-^ikd this is 
what your wonderful religion teaches you, 
— ^to defraud the honest manufiicturer, 
that you may pamper idleness. 

Emma. (La/ughing). How admirably 
eonmstent your r«nark8 are, my wise brc 
ther. My trimming will, I believe, how- 
ever, satisfy you, both as to my religious 
opinions about lacej and the improvement 
I have gained by your lectures on politi- 
cal economy. It is composed of good 
British lace, bought, if my orders were 
obeyed f from a set of distressed manufac- 
turers. So pray go on V\l\v 'jovlt %M>rj* 
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!0ii Wdly Emma, I wish jrou 
change natures with me. One 
xely look in your face, without 
MHnething like gentleness and 
saling over one's souL 
%» You know the secret of peace, 
-—but pray go on with your 

!^. I have no story to go <m with* 
ittempted to impart some of the 
ny own sfHrit to the feelings of 
man. 

a. How could you do so ? 
!?«• After he had finished his 
1 meal, I left the place where I 
lained unobserved, and went near 
ered into conversation with him. 
stening to a great deal about the 
aven took of him, I said, ' But 
surely a (^nner of black bread and 
ilk is no such great proof of care, 
rcely deserves so long a grace as 
I to yours a little agoT * SaJ \». 
^ when we kiU)w tYiat ^e Asaets^ 
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tething but punishment for our riins ^ 
the hand of God, ^e look u{k>n ey^ 
mercy with wonder and gratitude."* * Bui 
what has made you such a sintier P asked 
I. * An evil heart, Sir.' « And whett 
did your heart become so evil ?* * Ah> 
Sir, it was so from my birth, I recdved 
it with my life.' * Then, friend, it^is nd 
Worse than other peot)leV, isaid t, '^^ 
yet, ju6t look above your head, «]% tee 
how they are provided for. They ^ 
at ease, while you toil for them,««-^iM|f 
have every enjoyment, every lux\lTy; «n4 
some of them feel as secure of heaven as 
you do^ Why, then, is there ituch t 
difPerence between them and you, if ymtt 
hearts are alike, and you are the childr^ 
of a just Father P 

Sow^ {V^ith 9iernness.) I will hclur 
ho more, bid you not feel, while yott 
attjempted to poison the source of thh 
poor man's happiness, that you were A 
very agent of him w\vo ^ ^«i& «i. Tcwirderer 
from the beginning*'* 
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Ckarles. {Rising Jrom table.) This, 
before to many witnesses ! 

How. Give me an opportunity to 

ipeak to you alone, and you are safe be. 

Gwe witnesses. You know this, Charles. 

[Chables leaves the room*] 

Mrs How. Emma, my love, it is late, 
lediall retire. Good night, Mr Coor 
nj. I hope Howard will not monopo^ 
lie you so completely to-morrow. (Looks 
wmousJg/ at Howaed, and is going,) 

How* Emma, my love, good night. 
Emma hisses his handy he presses her to 
is bosom.) My good child, God bless 

[Mas Howard and Emma retire,] 

Con. My dear Howard, why are you, 

Ipinst your nature, and at the expense 

i 80 much emotion, dius severe with 

3harles P 

How. Because, my dear Conway, I 
Ittre not suffer my dark-minded boy to 
on thus boldly against God, and not re* 
^re bim. (RiseSy and/ctchc« a Bib\e^v 
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Do you remember, Conway, the treeisM 
dous warning we have in Bcriptiuiey ^ 
gainst this weak indulgence of our chiJ 
dren; (Turns to the passage and reads^ 
* And the Lord said, Behold I will do '* 
thing in Israel, at which both the ears o 
every one that heareth it shall tingle. Ii 
that day, I will perform against Eh, al 
things which I have spoken concerning 
his house. When I begin, I will alsc 
make an end. For I have toM him thai 
I will judge his house for ever, for the 
iniquity which he knoweth ; because hii 
fions made themselves vile, and he restrain- 
ed them not.^ And you recollect. Con 
way, how literaUy this awful threatening 
was fulfilled, when in one day Eli hearc 
that both his sons had perished, — ^tha 
the ark of 6od^ deserted by him lor thes 
wickedness^ was taken; and that the^oi|] 
had departed^from Israel; ' "'■ -^ 

Con. {ThoughifvUy.) It is strange; 
that the religion professing peace, and 
Jove, And good-willy sYiouVd, viVvetv ti\« 
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tigi^' dOeervedf generally prove a por- 
noto: of diioord. 

Htm, {Turning over the BMcy reads.) 
^ Thmk not that I came to send peace on 
eirth ; I am not come to send peace, but 
t iword. For I am come to set a man 
•t Tariance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the 
diughter-in-Iaw against her mother-in- 
law. And a man's foes shall be they of 
his own household. He that loveth fa- 
ther or mother more than me, is not wor- 
thy of me ; and he that loveth son or 
diughter more than me, is not worthy of 
ne. And be that taketh not his cross, 
ind followeth me, is not worthy of me.' 
kch is the promise of peace in this world, 
^way, to those who believe in Christ. 
& is indeed a religion of peace ; but it 
peace between the soul and God, — a 
ice which leads to war with whatever 
Msea itself to God and holiness, — ^a 
*, my dear Conway, both extetnal cjCkd. 
mal. But do not looV «o dj^e^^ 
, my friend ! Come, \el vit^ nvsjk 
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that blight moon ivhich seems disp 
to outshine our dim lights. {Throws • 
a u^do/tii) How reviving is this 
■ ■ Con: ■ Reviving, ' indeed ! Dear, < 
English air! And that bright sk 
looking at it with you, Howard, r< 
other days.' 

How, (^Throwing his arm round i 
way.) Woiild you say happier d 
Conway ? 

Con. I do not feel very happy at 
moment, Howard. 

How. ' Because you are dissatit 
with me, Conway. 

Con.' Or with myself. If you 
right, Howard, in what state am I ? 

How. In the most interesting ol 
states, my beloved Conway. You 
on the eve of making the most impoi 
of all changes. Yoo are leaving a i 
of indifference about the most momen 
of all concerns, and entering upon or 
anxious inquiry. Qe not afridd to 
ceed. I hope my expeneivce moj '^ 
some little use to you ; w\A 1 ' 
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God, that if one of us was to suffer 
from ignorance and misapprehension re- 
specting the way of knowing Him, it has 
been the one who was always most proud 
flttd self-confident. 

Con, And the one who has always 
been the leader and guide in whatever 
was worthy of pursuit. 
[djboisiep is heard approaching under 

Ae mndow.^ 

How, (In a whisper,) It is poor 
Charles. He will have no rest till he has 
loade his peace with me. (Chaeles 
iftpf Jbr an instant under the window.) 

Con. (In a whi^^fer.) Speak to him, 
poor fellow. 

How. (In the same tone.) I must 
not, my friend. 

[Charles passes quichhf on.^ 

Con. Why not speak to him P 

How. Because I am his father, and 
be has been in the wrong. He kjiows I 
^ ever more thai^ Avilling to receive 
*^fflf if he choosea to retuTU Xio m^% 
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Con. He seems in a very 
nary state of mind. ' 

How. He is. His soul is 
mily against true religion ; yi 
unable to think on any other a 
always finds means to introc 
conversation, apparently for tl 
pose of expressing his bitter 
gainst it His warm a£fections 
amiable £spositions, are mis 
imea^ under the influence of 
feelings ; yet he cannot get r! 
I believe in his heart he blai 
all his uneasy sensations, ai 
tempted to live absent from 
dom remains away above a w 
There seems to be a strange ar 
struggle between light and c 
his soul. I can only pray for 
as far as in me lies, oppose eve 
tnnent tiiiich my silence migh 
to Buppbse he could innocentl; 
[Sam one softly enters 
Con. (TV^mttig' round.) 
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Ck^ki* May I intrude so long as to 
ij good-night to you, Mr Coniray, and 
• aak my father^s forgivenesB ibr 
Haw, You have my perfect forgive- 
!88, my dear Charles. (Holding out his 
mdio him.) 

Charles. G:ood*nigbt. Mr Conway. 
Bow. You need not leave us^ Charle& 
ietainififf his hoftd qffectlonatekf.), 
Charles. (Moved.) My too kind far 
tt ! I must go. (Clasps his father^ s 
nd in both qf hiSy then hurries Ou|j qf 
^ropm.) 

Con. I see you are right in your 
Atment of him* Howard. Your recti- 
ie of conduct, according to your own 
Jiciplcfl, must succeed in making him 
at you wish. 

How. Succeed! O how little prospect 
yet see of succesa! But, no. more .of 
iiy-«-why Eihould I expect to succeed in 
uiging the very character I have as« 
ted in foirming, the instant I attempt 
dpflo; or feel diaappQ\p)i^> \)ckQXt&^ 

k2 
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prayers are not immediately answei^ 
I have felt deeply disappointedi Conway 
but I will say no more. — ^Look at tbi 
sky,— how glorious it is! How often bi 
gazing on its brightness calmed my sai 
dest hours, since I learnt to know Hi 
who reigns there i Sometimes I ha' 
thought he heard me not, and disregar 
ed all my sad and earnest supplicati(» 
when a few moments contemplation 
that wide expanse of glory, and ord^ 
and beauty, has led me to rest on t 
omnipotent arm which sustained it 8 
with an indescribable feeling of adorati 
and security ; while I felt as if addre 
ed by that Spirit who is the Comfort 
in language so sublime in meaning, 
simply, so sweetly plain in expresn< 
< Lift up your eyes on high, and beho 
who hath created all these that bringi 
out their host by number ? He call< 
them all by names, by the greatness 
his might, for that he is strong in pow< 
not one faileth« 'W\\'y saje^v \Vo^, I 
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Way is hid from the Lord^ and my judg- 
meat is passed over from my God. Hast 
thou not known, hast thou not heard, 
that the everlasting God, the Lord, tlic 
Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth 
not, neither is weary? there is no search- 
ing of his understanding. He giveth 
power to the faint; and to them that 
have no might he increaseth strength.' 
And then I have been enabled to leave 
all my cares with Him, and to trust my 
most anxious wishes to be fulfilled ac- 
cording to His most gracious and unerring 
will. How beautifully true, Conway, 
are the words of inspiration with respect 
to those heavens. They do, indeed, de- 
clare the glory of God. No curse has 
aarred the order and beauty of that mag- 
nificent expanse. All is still as He cre- 
ated it, — a visible manifestation of the 
power,, and wisdom, and beauty of the 
Divine Mind. 

Con, All creation does, indeed, ma- 
nifest Him to us, if we vio\MLx^%«tV\\.. 
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How. Yes, dear Conway, but no paz* i 
of creation known to us ■ remains perfec^^ 
but those heavens. ' The whole earth 
is,' indeed, ^ full of the glory of Grod ;' 
but we cannot perceive that glory, until 
we know and understand, in the scripture 
sense, < that God is holy/ Without this 
knowledge, we must continually be at s 
loss to account for the [many imperfec- 
tions every where visible in our still 
beautiful part of creation. I allow that 
it does so greatly display the wisdom, 
and care, and power, and tenderness of 
its Creator ; and so attracts the heart by 
its profusion of beauty, and grandeur, 
and sublimity, that we anxiously at- 
tempt to discover perfections in its very 
imperfections, and some purpose of good 
in its most apparent evils. But ought 
we to look for perfection where God him- 
self has marked his curse ? 

Con. His curse ! How harsh and 
gloomy the idea seems. 

^ott^. It is trul\\, Cow«^.^. God 
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cursed the earth for man's sake. Yet 
when we carefully examine the nature of 
the curse, we find that, as in all the works 
and ways of God, so in it there is a glo- 
ly,— a glory in the wisdom that pro- 
nounced it, and a glory in the tenderness 
which is mingled with its fulfilment. To 
perceive this, however, we must believe 
the revealed truth, that our world was 
once, like him for whom it was intended, 
a perfect work of a perfect Divine Mind, 
but is now, like man, and fitted for fallen 
man, a marred work, a beautiful design, 
but with a blight, a curse upon it. 

Con. Allowing the truth, Howard, 
that there is a curse on the earth for 
ttan^s sake, I cannot see any tenderness 
in it, or any good result to man from it. 
You have just been describing the ele- 
vating effects produced by the contem- 
plation of those bright and perfect hea- 
vens ; — were we surrounded with equal 
perfection on earth, would it not have thft 
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How. No, my dear Conway, ex] 
eDce says the contrary. Those heaven^tf 
we can only contemplate. Whateve^^ 
man has in his power^ is polluted an^^ 
perverted by him. If it is ea^er for ^ 
camel to pass through the eye of a needl^^* 
than for a rich man to enter heaven, hoi»^ 
incalculably greater must the difficult; 
have been to the whole human race, 
they been exposed to the temptations 
rising from a world in a state of bucIe 
luxuriant abundance, that it only required 
man ^ to dress it,^ to repress that luxu- 
riance ? Let us only suppose all mankind 
in that state of idleness, and outward en« 
joyment, and we shall instantly see the 
mercy of that curse which made \ the 
sweat of the brow^ necessary to make 
the earth produce, what was necessary for 
their existence. 

Con. I believe you are right. At this 

moment I recollect some men, to whom, 

I am sure, it would have been mercy to 

have compelled them to idil tot \Sc«t\t wac^ 
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port, that they might have been kept 
hxn the misery their extravagance and 
^ioes have brought upon them. 

How. Experience, my dear Conway, 
^ always be found to confirm the truth 
ind wisdom of God, in all his ways ; and if 
^oa would, while you admire the beauties 
if nature, and feel a sad pleasure in view- 
1^ its decays and changes, recollect 
hat it is in them we see the curse of sin 
br our sakes, I think you would per- 
Jve a tenderness in all, that would en- 
nce a thousand-fold the pleasure you 
oerienced. 

7of». {Smiling.) I think, my dear 
ward, this is one of those theories in 
^h your mind is always deeply inter- 
I 

7W. Perhaps it is. I confess that 

>eautifully perfect sympathy which 

between our feelings, and the na- 

)bjects which surround us, has al- 

)een very striking to me ; and now 

/perceive its usc^ — it \eaAs» w^ Vo 
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perceiTe the infinite wisdom, and ii 
tenderness, of him who so suited them 
each other, as to produce this exquis 
union, even when clothed in a con 
Were natural objects altogether perfei 
Conway, should we feel this sympathy 

Con. I believe not. 

How. No. It is the resemblance 
their changes and decays, their altertu 
sunshine and clouds, to human feelii 
and human affairs, which makes natu 
objects so indescribably attractive ; 8 
this manifestation of the character 
God may be traced over the whole i 
of nature. In every part we may 
serve the curse of an holy God, the c 
sequence of sin, and liis«mercy and ( 
derness in so mingling that holy curw 
all things^ as to produce instruction to 
soul, conveyed in objects, sad^ierbi 
but most powerfully touching and atfe 
dve. But, if I enter on this subjeo 
tdiall keep you up all night. 
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GiMi. You may, Howard ; I shali not 

\ deep toon to-night. 

I How* Why not, my dear friend ? 
Con. I can scarcely define my own 
^Kfings; to-morrow I may be able. But 
can I see you, Howard, hitherto so con- 
sistent, so firm, so unchanged in charac- 
ter, thus earnestly and practically devot- 
ed to what, a year or two ago, you could 
take no interest in, and wliat I know no- 
thing of, without feeling anxiety, alter- 
nately about you, and about myself, and 
those dependent on me ? I must sepa- 
Ute from you, before I can use my own 
judgment; for, as there ever was, there 
ttill is, a scxnething in all you say, which 
Bikes me wish to be of your opinion, 
vhatever it is. 

Anp. Is that something not inMf 
Wj ibwu tCon way ? 

' Con,' • I know not. What you said 
last came on the heart like truth; for 
^ho has not felt the exquisite sadness 
produced by the contempVaUoxv cS. ^^ 

I. 
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changes and decays in nature 
cannot tell n^hether it is truth c 
specting those feelings, that the 
duced by the Almighty having 
his very curse on natural objec 
fallen nature of man, as to spe^ 
wherever he turns, in languag 
yet powerfully instructive. 

How. I do not say positiv 
way, that it is truth* That 1 
curse on the earth for man^s 
revealed truth ; but the mannei 
this curse is executed is no far 
tioned in scripture, than that 
render the earth unproductiv 
the labour of man, and that 
own hard and alienated mind, 
spontaneously produce wha't, if 
ed away, would prevent the j 
whatever was valuable. As in 
matters not of vital importan 
this, only the amount of the 
given, and it is left to us to 
ways of God by the ot\veT tcv^i 
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. put in our power. I feel as if I really 
was tracing his ways on this subject, but 
I may be in error. I shall only say one 
tbing more. Let us reverse the idea, 
and suppose a perfect being, not subject 
to death, which you know is the conse- 
quence of sin, — ^let us suppose such a 
being placed on our earth, what sympa- 
thy could exist between him, and the 
natural objects which surrounded him ? 
What feelingi for instance, could the 
decay of nature at the dose of Autumn, 
^te in a perfect being, unacquainted 
vith the idea of death ? No feeling which 
could have any interest for his perfect 
xml. No sympathy could exist there 
^th the surrounding sadness of wither- 
ing nature, or with the mournful sound 
of the blasts that brought on the desolar 
t^ of winter. Perfection would shrink 
^th wonder and aversion from such 
•cenes. Amidst them, however, poor 
&Uen man feels at home. His heart is 
^ unison with them a\i, axvdi Ocie^ ^\s^^^ 
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to him lessons, sad certajnlj 
which his ruined spirit listens 
aversion than to any other. 
Conway, this is a subject of 
lively little importance; and 
forgive me if I say, that I sh 
at your being unable to sleep, ; 
prevented by anxiety to ascertai 
you or I are in the right. Thi 
I have little fear for the result 
an examination. I know your 
and mercifully you are not ii 
any wretched entanglements of 
bits of vice, which, far oftener 
solute disbelief of the truth, n 
determinedly reject its authoril 
I wbuld have said this both of 
of myself, Conway, with much ] 
sense of moral superiority ; m 
it as a subject of the greatest 
ness. 

Con, Well, Howard, I am 
willing to be alone. I shall hi 
to say to you to-motTovr. \tv 
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time, however, you must fulfil your pro- 
mise^ and give me our dear Arthur^s ac- 
count of his change of opinions. I wish to 
know every thing on this point, and shall 
feel nearer an unseen world, while I read 
^hat was dictated by his now perfect spi- 
rit, when it was hastening to that state. 

Bow. Yes, dear Conway, I wish you 
much to r^ad it. I shall bring it to your 
apartment. You will find in the packet 
with the account of his conversion, some 
papers written by him before that change, 
uid also some written after. I have 
marked them so that you will easily dis- 
tinguish the first from the last. Let us 
go> my friend. 

[Eaetmt] 
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EAKLY IN THE MORKlKG* 

CONWAY'S APARTMENT 

Conway seated before a table at an 
window J Jrom whence u seen a b 
Jul view of the country. The su'> 
jlong risen. A packet of paper, 
befiire him. He sits in deep th 
for some time^ then opens the p 
The first paper is marked in How. 
hand^^ 

** Some Fragments found by me i 
Son Arthur's writing-desk afti 
deaths 

1. WRITTEN BEFORE HIS CONVERS 

September 28. 1( 

* A beautiful evening. The sb 

fectly cleaTi excepting towards the h( 

bounding the sea, wYieie xh^t^ \& a^ 
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we. From this haze, the moon has just 
nsen in soft and yellow light. Its beams 
^e reflected on the water, and while in 
other parts the sea is dark, this stream 
of soft light slants from where the moon 
'las risen to the shore, and in its bright- 
1^^ is seen the motion of the restless 
^aves. Why is such a scene as this so 
powerfully soothing, so delightfiilly calm- 
^, that while we gaze at it our thoughts 
80 in search of something pleasurable 
^ i«st upon ? And why must this some- 
^iung still present itself in the character 
of a living, feeling being? Why cannot 
^e soul be satisfied with thoughts excit- 
^ by that magnificent expanse, where so 
'^y worlds roll in boundless space,-— 
^ that pure and softening light, and 
^ living restless ocean, and the un- 
^^asbg voice of its wide waters ? Still, 
^ the heart, or at least my heart, is 
^^J^tisfied. All these glories only seem 
^ make it ache for something more» liker 
*WJ— nearer, — ^what would \m\\.^ \^. \Sb- 
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telligibly with the mysterious att 
ness which surrounds me.^ 



11. 

< What power is this within me 
judges of my reason? Can a 
judge itself? There is a somethin 
in me, which discovers the limits 
reasou and its weakness, — ^what p 
th»fu Jkxe the united faculties 
soul, the soul itself? Or, as the 
and powers of the body minister 
faculties of the soul, do they, c 
part, minister to a something still 
than they ? And is this somcth 
spirit, — myself? And what or wh 
and to what or whom does it m 
Is it that emanation from God 1 
which is said to have been breatl 
man ? And as the faculties of i 
receive their impulse from, am 
their end by ministering to it, do 
ought it, to recdve \\a \m^u\^ %t 
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ftilfil the purpose of its existence by 
iQinistering to God? And would that 
niinistration constitute its felicity, and in 
its felidty that of all its powers ? And is 
tbis restlessness which I feel, — this con* 
stant stretching of thought into futurity, 
""-^tliis aching consciousness of disap- 
pointment from whatever is present, oc- 
casioned by the pressure on my spirit 
of that barrier, — that dark veil, which 
i&tervenes between it and its God,' its 
wnrce, its felicity, its end ? And why, 
^ whence that barrier ? And who will, 
or can, answer these questions? — ^Will 
death?* 

III. 

* How blindly have I deceived my- 
^! I supposed all my soul had been 
'^tsoned into calmness, and prepared to 
^'^cet with complacency whatever should 
**cnr, satisfied, that however unfortunate 
^Situation was, there sliW teaieccaftftL v^ 
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me those objects of mental pursui 
which many of the most distingi 
amongst men had forsaken all o 
Witnessing one scene of happiness^ 
I never can enjoy, has taught m 
vanity of all my reasonings. One 
fill touch upon the heart,^ has pro' 
me that all my powers of mind ar^ 
slaves to it. While it sleeps, the; 
act or seem to reign ; but, if it is 
ened, they must all bear the imp 
what it feels, be it joy or sorrow, 
can the heart never be reasoned 
calmness ? Too surely no ; its exi 
is emotion ; and while we boast of 1 
of will, we are poor creatures of 
sity, who cannot shield this souj 
feeling and of motive, but must lei 
its sensations bare and naked to 
ever Heaven sends. Could I wit] 
to where I should never witness wl 
called my own sad circumstances sc 
fuHj, should I escape sorrow ? '. 
loneliness has its cwn wnro^^'^ *Cs 
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t am doomed to know. Already I am 
almost in solitude, and in soul I am ap- 
lone ; for who is so destitute of all that 
u valuable on earth, as to sympathise in 
those sad feelings which are so constant- 
ly awakened in me, as to constitute my 
existence ? Why is all this ? Why was I 
<9reated to be wretched ? And whence this 
^ce within me, which seems to reprove 
ne for complaining ; and whence this in- 
^gnant stubbornness which rises in re- 
liellion, and will complain P Is it the 
▼oice of power, declaring that its crea- 
ture shall not with impunity say ^ where- 
fcfe' to any of its decrees, and the reply 
rf suffering weakness ? How vain, how 
^B^ual is the contest ! But, can power 
1* loved? Can'— * * • 

IV. 

^ Amongst all the uncertainties of ex- 
**n»al and of internal things, of this I 
^9 from painful experiieivce, tclo^I c«t- 
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tun, that the indulgence of e 
produces more unmixed miser 
external circumstances witho 
dulgence could produce, how 
tunate. All those feelings tei 
nes8 and misery, which leaf 
ing, and rebellious indignatio 
whom ? Against the Author 
ing, and the Creator of all 
nesB of nature I— K)f all tha 
times makes my soul thirst, ] 
commend itself to Him by its 
re^gnation to whatever His ' 
points for me. These wretcl 
are ever turning me from tl 
acquiescence and calmness wh 
would tread, till that veil is 
which sej>arates us from Goc 
oeals from me that benevol 
can only intend ultimate good 
fliction of present suffering. 
a}}.>tbine inteilligent olEspriof 
aorrow J now feel, atone £or 
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^ons, of which, in my calmer hours, I 
most sincerely repent.* 



V. 



' At times, particularly in my waking 
iiours during the stillness of the night, 
ft flash of truth beams into my soul with 
overpowering brightness, showing im- 
mortality so near as to startle me, and 
make all else appear of no more value 
than a dream, — and then the question, 
* Can those hours which hurry on so ra- 
pdly, indeed comprehend all the time of 
my probation for eternity ?' is asked in 
my inmost soul, with a force and clear- 
Bess that makes it tremble. And when 
I turn to those thoughts with which I 
can at other times meet the idea of death, 
they seem all darkness and uncertainty. 
After these moments of vivid light have 
]Nuued away, the recdlection of them 
throws a doubt over all my Vvcs^^' 
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Arthur^s Letter to his Faiher. 

* My revered and beloved Father, 

* You have, for the first time in n 
life, urged me to an openness with yo 
from which, I confess to you, I shrii 
Since it is so, however, I shall be^ 
attempting to express feelings, whi< 
if my poor, morbid, proud, and oi 
wretched heart, is to be made kno 
to you, ought first to have utteranc 
and those are the deep (I have not woi 
to say how deep) feelings of gratitude 
you, which I hope you have discover 
but which I have never found resolut 
to express. Now that I begin to see 
things in the calm light of truth, I li 
back with wonder on the extreme d 
cacy and love with which I, so unlike 
the others, — so useleiBS,-^on whom 
pride, no hope could rest, — ^have e 
been regarded by all my family ; 
still above all, by him whom T lo^ 
above all, whose \ove v^as xcvo^v n«^ 
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by all, and whose slightest mark of dis- 
i^^egard would have made me wretched. 
Never did my blindly indulged self-love 
i^eive one such wound from you . When 
surrounded by your other children, all 
Wely, all hopeful, in their flush of 
health, and animation, and strength, 
though each regarded his father as his 
liest and kindest friend, yet most parti- 
cularly so that one who could never dis- 
guise from himself, that the constant and 
peculiar gentleness and tenderness bestow- 
ed on him, proceeded from feelings, not 
of pleasure, like those felt towards the 
others, but of compassion and sadness. 
I can say no more on this subject, — one 
ny of unburdening my full heart is 
now made known to me; and I trust 
the Hearer of prayer will answer my 
earnest and unceasing requests, by im- 
parting to your soul a full, full measure 
of his own light, and peace, and joy. 

* I feel ashamed to commence my own 
Iu5tei7, — y^^ it is only a Yv\«\.ot^ cS. ^^ 
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pride, and self-love, and rebellion of tfi 
■ human heart, which no circumstance 

r nothing but the operation of the Spii 

I . of God, can awaken from delunon. 

■J shall not, my dear Father, describe tho 

feelings, which, as far as I recollect, i 
ways guided me before my health mm 
it necessary for you to send me from yo 
Your treatm^t of me proved, that yi 
observed and understood them. N^tb 
shall I describe those hours of sadoi 
which I rather sought and indulge 
than attempted to guard against, fu 
overcome, on first leaving you. T 
mildness of the climate in Cornwall, t 
perfect quiet, the absence of that cc 
slant society in which I could not av( 
mixing while under your roof, and 
which my self-love generally made ) 
wretched, gradually revived my wc 
spirits, and restored me to somethi 
like a feeling of health. My aunt n 
unboundedly kind ; her own habits wi 
retired, and her 8oc\e\.N \>^R»Dafe '^^ 
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agreeable to me. You know we have 
few neighbours, and those few I very 
seldom Baw, ' as mj aunt, in the simple 
^enesB of her character, plainly avow^ 
ed my dislike to strangers, and when she 
Aoaght herself called on to see company, 
herself undertook to make my apology, 
^ suffered me to remain unmolested in 
Uy owfa apartments. I shall not .say that 
I was free from, ttidness when there ; for 
though I preferred solitude to most so- 
dety, yet the recollectioh of the cause 
ht that preference, produced repining 
thoughts ; and this indulgence in seclu- 
sion made me a thousand-fold more alive 
to every impression which, when com- 
f^ed to be in society, I received from 
'Mhers* Oh the whole, however, the 
"first year I spent in Cornwall was per- 
'Imps the most tranquil I had passed 
-riiide I was a child. I had begun to 
fttudy with considerable assiduity ; and, 
cut off from all other objects of ambU 
titm, began to look forwaxd) VvOlv ^««» 



»'?; 
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degred of interest, to Uterain/ Jbme^ u 
the end of my existence. 

^ It was at the close of thisffiratyear, 
that my aunt received the account of the 
death of Mr Tncrers, the proprietor oj 
the domain bordering on her owfl^ and 
whose hidy, you know, was her most in- 
timate friend; Mr Travers, you ' wil 
recollect) my dear Sir, died on his re 
turn to England, after he and Mrs Tra 
vers had accompanied their only son ti 

■ 

several parts of his tour on the Continent 
and remuned abroad, while he extendec 
it with his tutor. 

* A few months after this intelligenoe 
my aunt received a letter from Mrs Tra 
vers, written in sadness, but in all th< 
warmth of conficUng friendship, and an 
nouncing her intention of returning im 
mediately* to Cornwall. Her son, sh 
said, would accompany her ; and added 
that it gave her much pleasure to hetfi 
one of the young Howards was with mj 
auntf as her son, l\\ou^ \\^ N^ovsNdi \« 
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( cessarily be much occupied at times, 
^hea he wished for society, would find 
Uttle other suited to him in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

' And the young Howard will not suit 
liim much either, said I coldly to my 
auQt She shook her head. < I fear 
Dot, Arthur; yet I think I must ask 
you, at least on his first coming to Com* 
vail, to try to be kind to my young 
inend.^ 

' I kind to him,' s^d I ; < who cares 
&>r my kindness ? It is I to whom every 
ofle must try to be kind.^ 

* Indeed, Arthur, you set a value far 
tooiiigh on some things, and on others 
&>'. too low,^ Implied my aunt < Your 
coqrersation, my dear nephew, would be 
more valued by such a young man as 
Ttavers, than the greatest strength, or 
spirits, or skill, possessed by the best 
sportsman in the country. And, I am 
sure, were you yourself as strong aa 



fiDannileB, jrou would prefer -ons ho« 
interoourBe with a cultivftted, refitv 
feeling young xnani of your own age^ 
all those pursuits you seem to think \ 
ab highly valued by oth^B. Will } 
oblige me, by trying to meet Trat 
kindlyP ; ' 

^ l; ^' What kind of^ohataeter is this % 
yem P adced I. • * He* has been, I kn< 
from his birth ithe idol of bis pared 
does he look upon himself as the n 
important of. human beings P His i 
ther'si kttdr ^eems to ^y so, since^ 
neighbour is worthy company for him 
. * Now, Arthur/ said my aunt, < I 
that my young friend^s coming disqu 
you,, and I withdraw my request* 
not think yourself obliged to pay ] 
imy . attentioil. • Your health is at 
timeS'itpo good a cause for no one 
pedting<any«KeFtion whatever from y 
?. il <ipMld«iU)t resist my aunt's kindn 
md^proBiised to> try to meet Tra^en 
AjHend of hera; «atisBefiL^\tfy«€^«t.^' 
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1 partiality to me she was no judge 
ill! matter, and that I should find 
youDg man an interruption to that 
inefls of mind which it was my fint 
ct to preserve, and which I too wdil 
Wf from esperience, was neyer more 
fully disturbed, than by inter- 
se with such favourites of fortune as 
hen would have considered) young 
vetfL I tell you all this, my dearest 
sry to shew you how completely I 
then under the dominion of pride 
self-love. Had I been, I shall now 
cursed with the advantages possess- 
y my brothers, j(Mned to this extreme 
ety, that self should never suffer 
iliation, to what heights of ambition 
It it not have excited me ? while, in 
3roud career, I might have followed 
npulse, blinded by its elating power, 
unconscious that the principle of all 
ictions, was that most abhorred and 
iemned by God. Oh{ how %t«X^ 
have I thanked hivn, fox \v«tov^» 
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suited his discipline to the diseased jbou 
of his blinded creature ! 

, < In a very short time, Mr Traver^ani 
her son arrived in Cornwall, and m 
aunt went immediately to meet be 
widowed friend. She remained tw 
days with her ; and, on her return,, seea 
ed quite absorbed in thought, and moi 
deeply grave. I attempted to engag 
her in conversation, but far once hi 
kindness remained unawakenedby all id 
efforts, and she continued absent, an 
apparently unhappy. You, my del 
Sir, know my aunt's frank characte: 
and will not wonder that I soon fe 
alarmed by such unusual reserve, 
dreaded that, while absent, she hi 
heard some distressing intelligence, ao 
my fears were immediately at home. 

. < I see you know somethings which yo 
dread telling me, my dear aunt,' said 
at last, as calmly as I could. The ton 
o{ my voice startled her, and she looket 
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with surprise. I repeated what I 

id. 

know nothing, my dear Arthur, 

I dread telling you.^ Then recoU 

herself, ^ Forgive my silence, and 

tfulness ; I have seen strange 

fidnce I left you.* 

bat kind of things ?' asked I. 

»ung Travers, the creature on earth 

I should have least expected to 
any one, is utterly changed ; and 
. of being a comfort and pride to 
)ther, is now a source of anxiety 
in. And,^ continued my aunt, in 
bitterness of disappointment and 

for her friend, ^ his father is in 
ive, and he is now of age, and will 
orth have no one to check him, and 
1 do exactly as he chooses, — and 
S reputation, all must go, while 
^et a mere boy.* 

tempted to hold out better hopes. 
B has got into impTopet «iC\fiX^ «• 



1*6 i^^^fei^Sir W 

«i^ ; lie ^i!i t^w^m^'fi^te mi^, 

(^^tiiriing to ¥;iigl«id.'" " "''"^ ^^'* ^ 
- * Improper socifety ! Yfei(;lS;uk^t*'gffii 
as yoii liuj^se. The iiti^irojiicf^'^itefe^ 
W hi8 oi^n ttitbfV-sd Mgdiy'S^ 
Mende£(, so praised for \a\^^^^s^A*S> 




KiDriiow-ininded bigot, a learned' febl/ i)t 
a most consummate hyjkxiTite.'''^Her{iD 
led poor Basil into all his Hdiculbiis no- 
tions; and now, his moth^if .'Yelts Mk, 
tnere ore not haliP-a-dbzen people m'ffng- 
iiai^ he thinks will get to heaVeii. m 
$6 for ever attempting 'tb cdiiVitle^liK 
aiid all around him, thai diey Vti^ HSR 
nothing but sin ever since they w^e liSiHSf] 
and that, unless they becof&e-^T knAS^QB 
l^hat, like himself I suppose, "fhiiy'sfill 
an Vt<> perdition; ^ ' ' '^^** 

■ '« Ti^vers^miist be ti^Y,^WMH^an 

'« tb iisrt^by'Aitf 6tf^i<ftb ^im-jm 

»Ahd yet,' rti* feiVw^^^'^- 
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Conner leooUectifMis came into her mind, 
' how fair was the promise I On what 
hope may we dare to rest ? — ^In all things 
10 superior ! Ever first at school, — at col- 
lege gaining prizes contested by the finevt 
talents there, — ^respected and beloved by 
all; so little elated, so pleasing, so kind 
in heart.* My aunt could not restrain 
her tears. ^ My dear friend,^ continued 
ihe, * how she doats on him !^ 

* Is his conduct to his mother chang- 
ed?' asked I. 

< Oh ! no. She says it is impossible 
to describe his feeling and gentle atten- 
tions to her, during the sad scenes they 
iMpve passed through lately ; or the gen^ 
iQpity and delicacy with which he has 
ai^anged his father^s affairs, which, froQi 
ipB aversion to business, had been left 
lather in confusion, particularly rq^ard- 
^ a provision for his widow. But these 
Fei^ Basil's natund habits ; I^ul^ hav^e 
expected nothing less firom him.^ 

' OpiaionB, my dear auul,'' cAMfftrH^^'^ 
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<^^hlch'do not afFe<^ our eonduet, are < 
y^ littte importance.' 

"^ 'Birt'Ms opinions do afFect bis ooi 
chlctl' ' What do you think of his cc 
M&tlhg!'aU bis- household, the very era 
hig of his arrival at Lymecourt, an 
#Very ev^ing and morning sinoe^ an 
fh^'youBg enthusiast himself prajringi 
thewr 

I laughed heartily, so ridiculous di 
tiiiii^ppear to rae at that time. My aui 
smiled too, but soon sighed heavily, an 
ti&A, * My poor friend thinks it best .1 
indulge Basil in all his whims, anA 
present at his prayers, but I could bei 
i^ticb hypocrite ; and when, in his ofv 
insinuating way, he came and invited it 
to join my prayers with his, I said 
should do no stidb foolish thing, but, i 
his absence, would pray the Grod of •«( 
iibh^ Christians to restore- him Ito hi 
right ttiihd.' ' ' " " ' 'fi^ 

" '^'Washe'bfffetidedy "' : ^f^ 

' ^ JVo;' he s^ile*, atk^L^itfti^ABw* 
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Iji ^ I shall offer the same prayer for 
you, my dear, and always sincere Mrs 
Talbot^ to the God of real Christians.' 
While I remained at Lymecourt, we con- 
vened a good deal about his new opinions, 
■nd I confess I never heard any one ar- 
gue with such temper. His niotlicr and 
I often became very warm, as he treated 
all our opinions as unscriptural and er- 
roneous ; but he continued perfectly re- 
spectful and gentle to us both, tliough be 
lomethnes did playfully take advantage 
of the failures in argument our warmth 
led us into ; men do argue so much bet- 
ter than women. I wished a thousand 
dmes that you, my dear Arthur, had 
been present. I do believe, after all the 
strong things we said, he regarded us 
just as two old women full of inveterate 
prgudices.^ 

* I should like to converse with him,' 
said I, in my pride of reason. . < I 
should have no former lecoUscXvycv^ ^s^ 
warm my temper, and 1 Ocvvt^l \vv^ ^y^- 
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niohs cbtild not probably meet c66\ ar 
gu\ng.' 

Mj aunt was delighted. * My dea 
Arthur, you could not do me a greatei 
favoiir on eaith, than to converse witi 
that dear boy, — ^you could liot do )& 
mother a greater favour. He asked i 
great deal about you, but I could not 
after seeing you so di8ComfX)8ed at thf 
idea of his coming, venture to say mad 
for you ; I only said, as they are to hi 
with me to-morrow, that, if you wen 
well, I hoped they would meet you k 
dinner. Mrs Travers says, she alredd; 
percdves that Basil has set his heart a 
making a convert of you.' 

I smiled in conscious strength ; ani 
my aunt seemed already to see her yonnj 
friend reclaimed. This, my dear fathek 
was the state of mind in which I first me 
Travers,— confident of my own power 
of reasoning, and though believing tha 
a very careful educatiow had developed 
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to their highest . power, my young pppp- 
nent^s talents^ yet doubting their i^cal 
^ aupenority^ whei^ so easily led into what 
IT I supposed absurd and irrational enrols, 
i: I was present next day when Trayers 
t was announced. He had been riding, 
; jUs. he afterwards told us, to visit some 
: of his old favourite haunts, and arrived 
before his mother. Travers was ^Itoge- 
Iher different in manner and appearaiKe 
(pom what I had expected. I looked for 
axefined, polished, highly cultivated, a- 
Oiiable young man of fashion, such as I 
liad often seen at home ; and who, spoU- 
^ by prosperity, and feeling whatever he 
did, excite interest in those around him^ 
ffa^ at present indulging the caprice of 
jbeing a religious enthusiast Travers 
appeared the exact opposite of all this. 
Xou^haive pot yet met with l^jm, my dear 
Uihfstr so . I shall describe him to you« 
H^ i& tall^; ^n4 ^¥^%dsomeI;^.tJ[ioug|h 
sUroQgly formed. His countenance ifiaxl^ 
cd and sfriiing,— .peculiarVy e^\rti^"s»i\^^ 

K 2 
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of feeling, good flense^ aadtalent'Mi UiB 
aoannera remarkabljmoKkstaiid sinotce; 
and though singularly plebuung, -lUidLtmE- 
fidently polished, yet apparently ipcl- 
fectly careless of address or j^ppearatice. 
When introduced to each other, he re- 
garded me with an expFession.t>f so mush 
feeling and interest, that my heart in- 
stantly warmed to him. You kno#, my 
dear fiather, how mudi my sickly send- 
bihty used to be annoyed, even bjr. the 
interest my mtMation excited in strangc^n. 
There was, however, in the expresskm 
of cordial kinduess and sympathy with 
which Travers regarded me, so much of 
reality and sincerity of feeling, that 
when, on Mrs Travers being announced, 
I raised myself on my crutches to re- 
ceive her, and his looks were bent pain- 
fully on me^ I could not help alluding 
(which you know I scarcely ever can do) 
'to^my siiUiationy and saying, ^ I do not 
'-•u4bri***-all this is a second nature to 
MmA .fie ioojoed away (or at^ vh^xsobi^ 
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lAthoM answering^ then> aaicL.emplkatL- 
callyi < How difficult it it toribtIie?0itiMiit 
Aifferiiig.isiBflioted aat a flUKrk:0f' ]bve>bjr 
Heaven*?' ^'-.i- ■'-.'■■■; •, .■'i';ij-» 

1 cttqnot tell faow^ ooririijr thMet'le«r 
wordiB .so- denfiy affected me;:. but gb^it 
wag^aad I iBstantly felt for him wlioixt- 
tered them, as I had never felt^ for any 
one before* He asked me manj ques- 
tions about my lameoess, what exercise:! 
could takey the effects of want of health 
vqpon^tfae mind, and so on, inmicha.way, 
as to make it a pleasure to mei to answer 
him with perfect confidence. < Yauy my 
dear lather, will believe this^ when I. tell 
jDu, that on dinner being announced, 
not my servant, but Traversi. was. my 
tender and powerful assiiktaiitvto the dili- 
in^room. Wfaea there, l . the . omversa- 
Jiatt becaqie generaL -Mrt Tuftvers seem- 
ed very amiaUe^ but; still undfiT'theiim- 
^pressiDn of deep: knsrow^. and- M^itfaoiit 
spirits herself to jotn muck iniJ^cb^tdljilus* 
ed; but die listened \ntibiim\.^t^> ^^nSAr 
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€i|larly when I spoke. I understc 
cause of this, and mjself began t 
for the introduction of that subji 
which I now felt anxious to knc 
most iotcaresting young friend^s op 
He did not^ however, allude to it 
his conversation, though he too . 
aad, was so very interesting, that 
only, when recalled by the exp 
IoqJcs of Mrs Travers and my au 
thq subject nearest their hearts, 
recollected it. At last they left i 
believe we both felt a little embar 
on finding ourselves Ute-a-tete^ af 
was perfectly aware of the anxious 
of Mrs Travers and my aunt T 
spoke first. 

' I believe, Mr Howard,' said he 
ing, and reddening as he spoke, 
friends expect and hope that yoi 
I .dMl commence our acquaintanc 
making war oa.es^h others opinic 
a certain subject I know for 
conquest is ardently m^Vic^L., \\\q 
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as one against many, I think I shall take 
vhat advantage I can, and begin, by 
plainly asking you of what rcli^on you 
are?' 

* Of what religion !' repeated I, smil- 
ing in return ; < of the Christian reli^on, 
I presume/ 

* Then we are on plain ground. A 
Christian must mean a disciple of Jesus 
Christ, and that is all I aim to be ; and 
if I misunderstand any of the doctrines 
taught by my diyine Master, or disobey 
any of his precepts, I most earnestly 
desire to be better informed, and to be 
more faithful in future.^ 

I sidd that he had indeed gained an 
advantage over me, — that I had spoken 
without reflection,-»and that I perceived 
I had an opponent with whom I must 
define terms. 

* Then, may I beg of you to define 
yoar idea of a Christian ?' 

I hesitated. — « Why, a Clvral\asv vk 
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now a national appelltttioh. fv^w^'i 
believe, iti that sense I used the teiW.'"' 
^ May I ask you to define its vaeAcatig 
in that sense ?^ 

* Why, it is opposed to the ignorance 
and grossness of Heathenism and Mabo'' 
metanism. A Christian, in this semi^ 
particularly a Protestant, means a per- 
son whose mind is perfectly freed from 
superstition, who regards himself aa A 
free and intelligent being, and who Vor- 
ships that true God, whose dharacter is, 
in his mind, freed from those, dreadful 
attributes in which ignorance and super- 
stition clothe it ; and this Being he boUUj 
ventures to worship, according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience.* 

* And where is Christ, in this system 
of Christianity ?* asked Travers, gentlj' 

' He was the Founder of the system/ 
'How?* 

' He visited this wtorld, to reveal moie 
perfectly the character of the Crod of 
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meix^. aod benfevoleqce to mankind ; and 
hini;s^lf to diaw th^m an example of per- 
fc^ yirtu^.^ 

^ Do national Christians consider them- 
selviea hound to follow that example P' 
asked he, looking earnestly at me as he 
^ke. 

< Certainly; following that example, 
I might have said, was the definition of 
« Christian.' 
' In what do they follow it ?"* 
On Travers asking this question, I re- 
eoUected what my aunt had said of him, 
-—that he did not believe there were half- 
•^lozen people in England who would 
get to heaven. ^ Do you expect,^ asked 
I, < that imperfect creatures can follow a 
perfect model ? As it is, was the standard 
of morals ever so high in any country, as 
it now is in this ? Are not the very purest 
morals of Christianity, those to whiKJb the 
vmoe of the whole nation appeals, when, 
in any controversy, its voice is heard'PV., 
Travers sjiiilcd. — * True:, 'jow. \\svn^ 
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deieribed the effect that the knowledge 
of true Chrutiaiuty has upon '» artiafe. 
Every ooDscieDce bends to its antboritgry 
as what the light of truth thete-says^ 
would be right and just in alL 'You have 
traced this universal knowledge of mola- 
lity, in this country, to its true source^ 
-—the knowledge of Christianity; but 
you have not answered my question.* 

^ I cannot answer it otherwise. If 
making the morality taught by Jems 
Christ, the morality of a whole natioD, 
does not constitute a Christian nation, I 
know not what would.' 

< Let us leave these generalities,! ssid 
Travers, ^ in which we forget incUvidioil 
responsibility, and allow me to ask one 
question. Do you suppose all theit 
men, who receive the sacrament to quih 
iify themselves for civil ofiioes, believe A 
the doctrine which that ordinance repie- 
sents, and which they profess to believe 
ly jypaaripg there T 
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i^tfii^bid'ist'tfaeiv ftny part of the New 
livlniant^ which would not candemn 
iaX- uppeanaace as hypocrisy, deceit, and 
hndP 

I could not say there was. 

^ Can men who do this, really lie dis- 
spies of Jesus Christ P' 

I was silent. 

^ Can they, in. sincerity, worship a 
(lire and holy God ? To what, or whom, 
aa they internally direct the excuse they 
sake, when they thus perjure them- 
sIycs ? If they really in heart adored a 
oly God, they would not dare thus to 
bregard his omniscient and omnipresent 
•tinesB. If they worship a Being who 
ley think will not condemn such false- 
ood, they worship, — not the God pf 
Ib^stianity, but the Satan, whom Chri»- 
anity warns us against as the god of 
Ufl world."* 
. < You state the matter too strongly^* 

lid I, half displeased ^'£rl:^kMM-Wai^ 
would spurn ftom'^bn& 'wflOEl^'^G&%• 
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nation the very idea of hypociisy a 
fraud, who yet thus qualify themseli 
for office without any scruple.' 

* And without believing in that atoi 
ment represented in the sacrament ?' 

' Yes ; without being able to beli< 
any thing so incomprehensible.' 

* Are they Christians, then, either 
faith or morals ?' 

I felt that I was becoming warm, a 
remained silent ; and Travers immedia 
ly changed the subject, and did not 
sume it again during that visit. 

After he was gone, I. thought inten 
on what he had said, but in vain tr 
to find arguments by which I might c 
vince him that his opinions were nan 
and bigotted, which to me they at f 
seemed to be. It was true, men mi 
attempt to satisfy their consciences, 
supposing that in partaking of, to thi 
an unmeaning ceremony, they suppoi 
laws which were intended to exclude th 
whose admU^^on lulo o^ce ^^-^ ft.«xv%«: 
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to the state ; yet still they virtually pro- 
fessed belief in what they, in fact, did 
JJot believe, and strict morality could not 
allow of such equivocation. In a religious 
sense, it was still more criminal. My 
aunt, to whom I mentioned the opinion 
of Travers on this point, in the perfect 
integrity of her principles, entirely On 
greed with him ; and she wondered that 
the guilt of this too common practice had 
not before struck her. 

Travers, after this, visited me almost 
ddly, and so perfectly did I confide in 
the sincerity of his manner, for he said 
Kttle to prove it, that, in a very short 
time, I felt satisfied that he regarded 
me with a degree of affection, almost as 
rarm as that which was taking possession 
of my heart for him. 

For several succeeding visits, he seem- 
ed studiously to avoid the subject of re- 
ligion. All his sentiments and opinions, 
however, seemed to be diclaVed ttxA T<ci- 
fulated by the purest and tcvo^X. ^'e^^^ft^ 
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principles ; while his uncommon inf(»rma- 
tion, his confiding frankness, his lively 
imagination, and warmly kind feelings, 
made his society delightful to me ; and 
this new charm of life promised to be 
continued to me. Travers had immense 
property in Cornwall, and on that pro- 
perty several mines. The men who 
worked in those mines, he seemed to rfr* 
gard as committed by Heaven to his care ; 
and he spoke of Cornwall, as, for a time 
at least, the place of his constant re^- 
dence. 

One beautiful evening, Travers had 
assisted me to the terrace behind the 
house, from which we admired toge- 
ther the magnificent sea^view, which yott 
know is seen from thence ; and which I 
had often before spent hours in gazing 
on in solitude. Both our hearts were 
warmed, and mine more than usually 
opened by the almost tenderness of his 
kindness. I recaWed lo \vtkv our first 
conversation, and av6v7eA^Vv\Tft,\Sci«S^>». 
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m^ I had tlioiight him riglit. He 
very much pleased, 
as afraid I had gone too far/ said 
'. have never since dared to come 
subject.* 

red with me, Travers ! I tliink I 
arc to say any thing to you/ 
smiled, and shook his head.— • 
is a delicate subject, Howard, — I 
*eligion. I cannot soften any of 
hs, even to please those I love 

ten truth !' repeated I ; *can you 
J I could wish you to do so ?' 
; but I can suppose truth might 
u-sli and revolting to you.' 
T me, Travers. You know I am 
nd to receive all you say as truth.** 
.esitatcd, and remained silent. I 
im to be pei*£ectly frank with me. 
dear Howard,' replied he, * you 
erfcctly that, qur cgpinipn^ are al- 
itircly different on this subject 
jw, also, that Vv \& eom^j^x^JoN^- 
o 2 
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ly .noipr lio me^ the. only subject of 
importance. You may therefore ee 
gue$g-ho\r very anxious I am not. to 
any thing which may prejudice yoi 
gainst my opinions. I feared that I 
aix^a^j done so' 

* But I have told you that you 1 
not,* interrupted I ; Vdo not, therei 
anylcmger^ dearest Travers, avoid 
subject with me, which is nearest .] 
own heart ;■ and respecting which, I 
most anxious to know all your opini 
But tell me first, how do you know tl 
so completely differ from you ? We 1 
never but once spoken on the subjec: 

^ That once proved it to me, Ho^ 
There . is. one test by which every 
Christiaa will instantly discover 
CbristiAoity dn another ; and that is 
tl^e« manner iui which he 'speaks of J 
Christ. Ojm expression of yours reg 
ing ffjm^ betrayed to me, that, on 
suiyect of religion, we had no idea 

' What was that e%TpT^s^\oxs.> 
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^ It was the slight manner in which 
you mentioned the atonement of Christ, 
AS an incomprehensible dogma, that might 
innocently be disbelieved ; and the com- 
memoration of which was an unmeaning 
ceremony. Have I stated your ojMnions 
fairly ?* 
' I confess you have.^ 
^ Then, my dear Howard, there is not 
one point en which we shall agree ; for 
the cross of Christ is that which every 
true Christian regards as the foundation 
of his whole religion. To him, < Christ 
crucified,' is a manifestation of the 
* power of God, and the wisdom erf 
God.' Your feelings regarding it aire 
not new. They began to be excited by 
the very first preaching of the doctrine. 
3t Paul says, ' We preach Christ cruci- 
Sed ; unto the Jews a stumbling-blocki 
md unto the Greeks foolishness.^ The 
Tews conceived, that their knowledge of 
ihe true God, and his lawB, vra« cioflS.^ 
jent to continue to them \Vve i«N««ox A 
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the God. of their fathers ; and tbougb 
they looked for a great Messiah to.ji^ 
liver them from temporal oppressors, 
were offended at, and could not belieye 
ia .a crucified Messiah, — a sacrifice for 
their sins, — a deliverer from spiritual op- 
pression. The polished, learned, philo- 
sophic Greeks, regarded the whole doc- 
trine as foolishness. You, my dear 
Howard, resemble the philosophic Greek* 
To you, this doctrine appears foolishness. 
To me, it is. the wisdom of God, and the 
power of God; my comfort and glory in 
time ; . my only and all-sufficient hope 
for eternity. What opinion, my dear 
friend, can we then have in common? 
The God whom you worship, is not the 
God whom I worship. You worship a 
God whom you, a creature, amiable as 
ypU;are in the;, sight of your fellow mefi^ 
yet yourself must know, not perf(^: ia 
purity of heart, or in any virtue, — whcHV 
you may approach. wVtKout fear, and from 
whom you may c\a\Tn, a«» ^\\«X ^wx ^^- 
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me, eternal felicity. I worship a God 
I liolj, that the highest order of angds 
U8t vril their faces when they approach 
m ; ascribing holiness, infinite holiness, 
ly to him ; who so abhors the slightest 
nt of evil, that his nature cannot look 
on it. I dare not approach this God 
thout a Mediator. I have no claim on 
n but a claim of death and banishment 
im his presence for ever ; because there 
not on record a promise of any other 
om for him who has, as I have, dis- 
syed his laws ever since I had a being. 
} me, therefore, Christ, the Son of 
id, sent by him to suffer this punish- 
nt in the place of lost, ruined man, 
1 to open, through his sufferings, a 
^ and living way to that God who has 
18 proved his abhorrence of sin, and 
love, for the sinner— Christ to me is 
3cious, I have not words to say how 
>cious« He is my all, — and to every 
le Christian he is the same.^ 
r was silent. There wa^ a wsm^KSd\\:i% 
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in Travers's manner ; an earnestness, a 
devotion, yet so much soberness of truth, 
that I could not answer him. Indeed, 
almost all he had said respecting mysdf 
was truth ; and I felt, that what he said 
of his own belief had an advocate for its 
truth in my soul. J 

* Are you displeased with me, How- 
ard, for so plainly saying you are no 
Christian ?* 

* No, Travers. In your meaning of 
the term, I am no Christian. Except- 
ing in one point, you have s^d the exact 
truth of me. In one point you do not 
know me. I do not at all times approach 
the God whom I attempt to worship, with- 
out apprehension ; nor do I claim eternal 
felicity, without, at times, experiencing 
a trembling misgiving, that there may 
be conditions which I have not fulfilled.' 

I was surprised with the emotion Tn^ 
vers betrayed, on my saying this. He 
grasped my hand, and Yi\s» e^e^ even fill- 
ed with tears. 1 looted iox «5\ es^ 
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3^ but, for a little, his utterance 
)d choked. 

have been mistaken,' said he, at 

* We, at least, thank God, have 
ffs in common on this subject, — opi- 

will follow. My dearest Howard^ 
ipprehension you experience on ap- 
hing our God, may proceed from 
idefined dread of power, and of the 
ness, and incomprehensibleness, of 
ivine attributes ; but that trembling 
ving that there may be conditions 
1 you have not fulfilled, is the voice 
)nscicnce, and of truth, and is, in 
y, an aspiration of your soul after 

yet unknown Saviour : for there 
onditions which you, or no human 
I has ever fulfilled, which he took 

nature upon him that he might 
: and till you know him, conscience 
;till demand those conditions. Lis- 
jo its voice, my beloved Howard, 
ot shrink from its requirements. It 
no more than God m\\ <iewv^xv\ 



1 1 'yf 



He smiled. ? ..^--^y-.x s'u 

[j.j^f • • .'' 1. bavabeea trying. ta.4i^€p;r/er, 

first day I was in the ooom wher< 
books. lire, I looked round ainong« 
ioir a Bible, . and discovered .(^, 
shelf, beneath several other lar| 
lume^gi i» apparently the ]XU)st D/^j 
comer of your book-ca^se. , ,1 ^a>;* 
edat.it several times. since, bqt.ji^ 
thi^ak, it ba3 Qver beep mo.ved^^ , , 
., I confessed I had not opened,.] 
;i9g .that time ; apd told. Ijupa ;the, 
that I had never read it ^ca 
through. 
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I mw ddigfated. ' Let us btf^ this 
Teiy evemtig/ said I. 

* Wkhnudi pleasure,* replied Tra- 
ven, immediately taking a small Bible 
from his pocket. 

* Bo you always carry a Bible in 'your 
pocket r asked I. 

^ Yes. It is my charter for hearen, 
my guide, my compass, — I must always 
have it with me.^ 

I took it into my hand, certainly with 
8 feeling I had never experienced for any 
other book. It was a small Polyglot 
Bible, and every page was marked with 
Afierent kinds of characters, in ink or 
I looked at some of the marked 



passages. 

^ You do not understand my hiero- 
glyphics,* said Travers, pointing to some 
of his marks ; * I will explain them to 
you some future day. They have been 
oefiil to me in pointbg out my progi^^te 
in understanding the meaning of octt^ 
im-e,* ■ ^iii. ■■'■ , /-v ■ *■ ■ "^•- ^^ ^ 
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He then turned to the beginiOJaig^of 
the Bible. 

< Oi^e. thing I must aak of you, my 

dear Howard, is this,^ said he^ ' tW 

you will stop me, and mark down those 

passages which appear to you to require 

more careful study. I^ after you hsye 

bestowed that study upon them, you atill 

cannot agree with, or receive them, I 

beg you will write down your objectiaotfi 

and allow me to attempt to overcoiDe 

them. This will prevent our arguing, as 

we go along, which would inevitably 

make our progress very slow.' I agreed, 

but afterwards, as I was very anidous to 

become acquainted with the system d 

religion adopted by Travers from thi 

Bible, I rather wished to proceed, anc 

become master of that, than to stop wofi 

overcome each difficulty as we advanced 

In a few months we had finished tb 

scriptures, and I certainly foupd.tb^ 

^together diSereut from the idea I h» 

formed of llieia, gaxVvex^^ Ixqtol ^ 
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partial knowledge of their contents, and 
from the opinions of others. During this 
time^ ' I had also read several works on 
the evidences of their authority. This 
I thought satisfactorily proved ; and my 
difBculties now were with the scriptures 
themselves. I wondered at the opposite 
doctrines (as I supposed) which Travers 
believed. I could not reconcile the at- 
tributes of God with his treatment of his 
cfreatures. Travers insisted on my writ- 
ing my objections, and allowing him to 
answer them in the same way. His rea^ 
son for this seemed to me very extraordi- 
nary. 

' The enemy of our souls,^ said he, 
* magnifies every objection to the Bible. 
There are but very few that cannot be 
tfBswered easily, and these few he pre- 
sents to us as insurmountable, when the 
truth is, that the diiBculty does not lie 
in revelation, but in want of revelation. 
No philosophy, no reasomiig) tio ^«ax^^ 
has ever accounted fox N^mX iaKXV5\>M^ 
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hu left in darkneu with r^ord' to< 

or hia dealings with men.* 

I felt how true this was vbea 1 1 
to write my £rat difficulty. Yet i 
one which, while it retained its infl 
over my mind, prevented my brinj 
to experience one feeling of love to 
God. I wished at times that 1 
never read the Bible,— that I coul 
believe its authenticity. 1 tried thi 
but could not succeed. I ehall give 
my dear Father, the diiBculty as 1 1 
it, and the answer I received from 



' Many of those attributes whic 
scriptures ascribe to God, and 
you, my dear Travers, seem to h 
ardently in the supreme Beii;^ bu 
mercy, compaauon, pstieac% Iihii 
fering with his guilty creatures* am 
mani^ted in consequence of the- 
teace of evil, wluch muit. vast I 
pena'issioa of that etemsi ra>^ ^- 
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M}heitnjgi iritb6ut whose permission no- 
thing can exist, or rather, I should say, 
taxi cease to be such as bo created it ;* for 
^6vil is Hot itself the existence of a new 
things but the disorder^ cnr disorganisa- 
titfn of what was created perfect. Who 
ttaM 'firoduced this disorder? If you 
UMBwer, Satan ; I must ask, was not he, 
too, originally a pure, perfect> faultless 
spirit,' the creation of a perfect Being, 
fo whose nature evil was ablrorrent? 
"What indeed is evil, but that which is 
contrary to the nature and will of him 
who has named himself, the * Holy One, 
truth, light, love.** Whence, then, the 
'first tidnt of evil, the first evil thought 
■'ftri the first spirit who fell ? Can you, 
'^^favers, answer this^estioni <■. Qroan 
'^dtiV'white' h is'4iiH|nsw«ffedv bend.your 
^Meatl^^ knd' rtdamm in 'hwaiile^adoraikiii^of 
'Mt^i^lMiteft '^Heit! fotdt byi iteve^enttof 
^^tiiketytae^ desolating and tremesbdous to 
"ted\ir(*'c5t)n«w»plation, aU xiVv\d\ \ssA^\t 
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i'?: ,riO'/jrj'i' lmI rii i-SiriM" -.'irt;/./ HIT 
■'till jLf'l vil /ifit". .-!{; V) ^.i-:i\:\\'j>^*^ 

I'i <'fir.> :•■'»■ -^jitowWff* iMiu./f- — .i-fj'jiJ •» 

.;f !«M, '■ « ,i:"i! (-'iHTl '['•■i.'r'iis^ 

S Y)e|| (lowfurd, I can bend my.bMOiti: 
andii9V€)ry {)owar of my bouU in/adoivlg* 
graMUKle.Jor the mdnifesUtion ofi'diaife'i 
atuibujttffi): when I contemplate thcoi'iiBi 
the'.cittteified Son of 6od..< There lifleeii 
the. p;?a2^.:that God is holy, "and thals' 
' G<Mi, is love.** I see a proof of diftu 
trutii of- what is revealed^ so ample, »> 
overpowering, that I can at his cross he-i' 
lieve^. that he who so loved the worlds as/. 
to gjive his own Son to suffer in the plaoKi 
of every one who wrill accept of paidon* 
through bis bloody: does, most assuredly ti 
abhor, evily and haa so constituted d||l Ids < 
moral, creaturesj as to make miacryitr 
inevitable consequence. Th«:« liishoi^ 
secf xhatf be so lo^e« \\«> blinded, ^xxp^^ 
^uptedas we. are by tini^ «\AvQ(tt^\sBS2&^ 
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ve endured^' bn his tfrmi' S6ta,' 
cpress image of his person, the 
"ss of his glory.'* He put him 
^*-would not suffer the cup to 
y from him till he drank it, — till 
ired all that is cotnpreliended in 
mrath of God, — ^the withdrawing 
*esenoe from the soul,— Mihe being 

of him. When I contemplate 
jfestation of God'^s abhorrence of 
i of his pity and compassion for 
reatures, I can, without your 

being answered, rest satisfied, 
sed, to wait till that day, when 
1 in fill his revealed attributes 
! swallowed up in Ttston ; and 
parent inconsistencies reconciled, 
e has at present withheld bom 
ower of reconciling. Nay, I can' 
ank Gt)d for the deep secrecy hi 
3 has involved the answer to your 
v)r>Had the enemy of oiis souiU 
emitted to place- \)cfote ^^A^^Mk 



i^hidi t\xm^ liitii; coidd our 'wteakef tiii 
tunssilidve m^distood it ? i foresee,' te)W 
eVer,'niy dfeto friend, that this^acoftfti 
ofibijr b^ belief and fe^mgs oh^dd 
subjt^' irfil liM, in yimr presedt'flftltt 
of'iAind; MMf yati.' I fajEtre bedtf'itf 
tbe 8afi!ie"grbund on y^hidhtybvL*hoW*Wti 
and khbtr bbth how painftil 4t* is to'bdl 
tinne dn it, and how diffi<;ult it ib tb'HM 
it. But, my dear H'owai^, is this ^ 
nkade clearer by aiiy other light thiA)!'' 
is by the light of revelation? Conl 
ydu; before you made yourself acqucdA 
ed'With the scriptureisr, either account ft 
or deny the existence' of evil? Has' 
eVier been accounted fbr ? Did not'^ 
suppose you worshipped the Oiie.'li 
mighty ,ii^nd *was mercy hot ohfe 6f t! 
attribmes of ydtir Ood?^ If W4t 
thtti^ thik' diffichlty'^thtiit-ifeVtf^'W 
^li&By %1frbtt^; ' Ik tihWe'^iiiJ^l^ysteifl^ 
religion Which does hot te^h 't&at H 
fering' isJiaW be tVie titifw^cifee^^^ 
Do rtot cru'r o\m \\e AtV^^'^tfi^>3\^^ 
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At it 16 SO ? And suffbring Joust 
isequence of evU9-*«pf ^vil which 
J must have been permitted by 
: Almighty,— evil which I know, 
, and feel to exis^ but which I 

because God has said it, is ab- 
by himb . I know no more ; nor 
I excepting one idea, attempt to 
into your mind one thoi^ght, or 
I should say, speculation on the 
; for I dread, that when I at- 
o be wise above what is written, 
d may not be free from the in- 

of the prince of evil, who, I 
las a mysterious access there. The 
ich I shall venture to mention, 
3 which threw at least a faint 
f softening light, over the subject, 

was one of gloom, and of hardcn- 
cness to me. It ia that of Presi- 
Iwards, and in sub^tmu^e i^.tbi^ : 
i is the author df.evil, in;|tbe 
use tliat.the sun is the aut^Pi:, of 
; and frost. The a\)«e\tf:e ^ ^^ 
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Eun creates darlcnese and cold, "b 
lumself IB light and heat.' 

' I do not say that this explaL 
subject, but it is the only attempt 
met with, that did not make it darl 

This answer of Trarers, thoUgU 
not overcome my difficullieB on Uii 
ject, gave my thoughts a new dii> 
I attempted to contemplate God'i 
butes of mercy and holiness in that 
festatutn of them on which he seei 
rest with so much firmness of ftntl 
love. But heiC- all was; difficulty. 

< How can the sufferings of ai 
cent being do away the guilt of a 
nal P' asked I next. 

-■ -. i 
Answer. — ' Hem ctmi^—* I dl 
not to answer these words, wheo a 
to the ways of God. If you ael 
faith in this sacrifice operates up 
aoal to purify it^ I con dsBccA^'s 
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rience* Iltook away that barrier 
li a sense of haying disobeyied the 
of God, placed between my 'soid and 
. li represented him as offering 
\ reconciled to me, as having himself 
ided the way of reconciliation,-^-a 
vrhich, by its love, subdued my soul, 
brought me to him, mourning for, 
abhorring that evil which had sepa- 
l me from him; and earnestly de^ 
V what he freely o£Gered, — the wash- 
tway of my guilt, and the renewing 
ly nature."* 

y next difficulty was this:-»< If my 
re is evil, where is my guilt? -How 
I act but according to my nature. 
mot, however, allow what you, my 
Travers, constantly assume, that 
lature is evil. I must say exaietly 
': appears to me to be truth, though 
ly seem to you to estunate the good 
lyself too highly. I ever desire to do 
: I think tighu There We^ew^^npcw- 
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suuit uneasiiiess on tny mind on tlus ac* 
count, for my anxiety to do what I ip- 
prove of, exceeds my ainlity. The n- 
solutions of my soul, when it cshnly 
forms them, are all on tbe^nde of nrtne; 
and it is from circumstances wiiA I 
have not foreseen, and over which I hsm 
no controul, that I am led to break ny 
resolutions, and to feel and do what is 
after moments my soul condemns and 
repents. I therefore may requiit 
strength to support my nature, but not 
a power to renew it.' 

Answer. — ^ Whence is that want of 
power to keep your resolutions'? whence 
that yielding to the temptations attend* ^ 
ant cm circumstances? Can you coo- 
ceive any circumstance that would be- 
tray you into stabbing your father? 
No, — ^your whole nature rises in home 
at the thought. Why does it not abo 
resist, spontaneously, naturally, Aoie 
temptations to all evil which is abhomit 
to the nature ot God;? 1ik«w9Bib>x>a'ii* 
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^(jrreitf jtp.yqu^ n^turij,;. Uuti. o" the 

fyu}f)p(^ resist WM^lipg an^ joiq^ng with 
^^d,th<tf..wjiiich JQU call ij^e calfl^ voice 
<|^.yJ9^^at^re|^iis pnly the vfuc^eoi^. con- 
89|9)f^ th^.upQ^asiqg i;e9traiDierimdr&- 
Ifrpv]^ ;Qf ^qatiire." 

^, .fyjfao, 1 again ask, Where does the 
.l)lame nest? Who created my n^ityra?^ 

•*,*..■ .. . ■■ . , 

,,, 4^rf0wer,'^^ The blapie resU( with you, 

mv beloved Howard. . You allow that 

God created man at first perfect. » You 

^lUpiw, that he is now^ at least, too weak 

jfp.be yirtuous. You know I cannot 

^ee tp trace evil farther with you than 

^fjpyelation traces it. Bevelatipn traces its 

$i;st entrance into-jnan^ to the.tempta- 

jjbpq.Qf him who was a liar ajid a mnr- 

ftS^ ,from the beginning ; and its con- 

jyiUiniyfy to. the taint inherent in pur na- 

AfB8^*.,as the. ,de9cendTOts pf tlip first 
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OUT continued enemy and tet 
who is Baid to blind the eyes c 
children of disobedience. Gbrif 
come into the world to destroy his 
uons, and to deliver those who a 
captive by him ; and you, my dear 
ard» have this deliverance offered ti 
—pressed upon you. You ,are int 
to accept cS it ; God, in hi» won 
plrares your acceptance of it. * 
ye, turn ye, why will you die ?' 
then, Howard, shall be to bUune I 
reftiseP O my friend 1 dear to i 
my own soul ! stay no- longer i 
wretchedness of doubts and cavi 
Try to come to Jesus Christ, and 
bosom every, difficulty of your bi 
him. Try it once, dear Howard. 
you read tiiis, stop, — ^believe that H 
fiufiFered agony and death for you, i 
sent with you, — that he iutreats ; 
come to him, — that he still has yoi 
ture in union with hia own divine a 
—tJi&t be has felt yow te«\im^ 
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has been tempted in all things like 
], — that he overcame all temptation^ 
I is aUe, therefore, both to feel sym- 
hj for you, and to enable you to 
srcome. Oh ! venture to call him 
deemer, — Lord,-— Master,— ^Friend ! 
Qture to cast your soul on him, and 
trust him, — to trust him with your 
ole salvation.^ 

rhe ardent affection expressed for 
'self, in this answer of my fnend^ 
Bcted me very deeply, and would have 
[ueed me to attempt any thing he wish- 
I therefore did attempt all he ask- 
—but Oh ! how coldly ! He who 
3 fairer than the sons of men,' had, in 
-eyes, ^ no form nor comeliness.^ I 
1, in my heart, * despised and rejected 
D.' T did not feel that I needed his 
id of salvation. Travers discovered, 
our next conversation, that this had 
en the case, and seemed disappointed 
/ saddened. He bad tio^^ >ao««:^«tv 
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some of that kind of pleasure most de- 
lightful to him, in witnessing the earnest 
and increasing interest with which my 
aunt listened to whatever he said on the 
subject of religion. She had soon feac 
ccivcd, that, as on all other subjects, so 
on this, Travers defended his opimons 
in a manner she could not answer. She 
saw, too, that I could not convince him 
in argument. Indeed, when we spoke 
on the subject in her presence^ though 
for a time she always began by joining 
with me, and differing from him^ yet 
cool reflection generally led her to adopt 
his opinion. This she would frankly 
^ell him at their next meeting; and at 
length his first question on seeing her 
generally was, < Have you adopted my 
last strange opinion yet, my dear Mn 
Talbot?** The care Travers bestowed on 
his people, delighted my aunt; and, 
from pitying his mother, she began to 
blame her, and that too frequently in 
his presence, for ivot \jevw^ ^inasD!ii>3S.\s^ 
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Heaven for such dispositions in her son. 
With his mother Travers was not so suc- 
cessful. With me his patience continued 
unwearied. One difficulty after another, 
prevented my receiving religious truth, 
yet it gradually became the subject of all 
my thoughts. I was dissatisfied, too, 
with myself. When I compared my life 
with that of Travers, it seemed utterly 
useless. From morning to night, he ap- 
peared to have but one object in view,— 
the promotion and dissemination of the 
knowledge of that which he considered 
the only means of giving present and ever- 
lasting happiness to his fellow-creatures. 
With all my imagined benevolence of 
fceling, I never had attempted, farther 
than by giving alms, to do good to a 
human being. I frankly avowed this 
Feeling of dissatisfaction to Travers, and 
its cause. He smiled, and seemed much 
pleased. 

* You are ,'discovering, m^ dL^«et'\ARw- 

a2 
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ard/ replied he, < to what kingdom you 
have hitherto belonged.** 

< To what kingdom I have belonged !' 
replied I, utterly at a loss to comprehend 
his meaning* 

* Yes, Howard. There are just tw( 
kingdoms in the world,— the kingdom o 
him who is called by Christ \ the prino 
of this world,^ and the kingdom of God 
The one all delusion, and show, asm 
pretension ; the other all reality an 
truth.' 

I am not conscious of having bee 
subject to show and pretension.' 

* No, dearest Howard, but you hav 
to delusion. Forgive me, my frienc 
but can there be a greater delusion iha 
you have just complained of,— -^an idc 
that we feel benevolence towi^rds our fe 
low-creatures, while we really experienc 
no anxiety to be of use to them. Gii 
ing money to those in distress, you bav 

yourselS ackno>v\edg^> \% ^ x^^i < 
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your own feelings, the indulgence of 
which it would be painful to resist.^ 

* You are right, Travers,' replied I ; 
* tliis is complete delusion. But will your 
patience be exhausted, if I confess, that 
while I acquiesce in the truth of this, you 
have said another thing, which places be- 
fore me a new difficulty in your religious 
system, — * The Prince of thia world /' 
How strangely great must that spirit be! 
How unaccountable the continuance of 
his power and existence, on the supposi- 
tion that there is One omnipotent.^ 

^ Shall any spirit cease to exist ?^ asked 
Travers. * Is not the very essence of 
spirit, immortality ? The condemnation 
on the soul that sins is, — < That it shall 
die,' but does it cease to exist P No, 
Howard. There is a living death, — an 
everlasting, felt, desired separation from 
Grod, — a dread of his holy presence,— 
which is represented to human feelings 
under the idea, of that agoiv^ ol Vstt^st^ 
which would make a humatv ^VMwet c^ 
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on rocks and mountains to fall on hini| 
to hide him from it. Does this imply 
the destruction of his original powers ? 
No; but it implies their disorder and 
perversion, and their power to suffer, 
tremendous in proportion to their ex« 
tent.' 

I was unsatisfied with this answer. 
Travers perceived that I was, and again 
asked me to state my difficulties in writ- 
ing. I did so. 

' You have, my dear Travers, con- 
vinced me that the powers of man can* 
not trace evil to its origin. You have 
convinced me, too, by your own examfde, 
that it is possible to love God ardently 
and rationally, without an explanation 
of that mysterious darkness, by which 
some of his holiest attributes still appear 
to me to be clouded. Now, I ask you 
to account for the existence and continu- 
ance of a power, v;Vv\cV\, \l \ Tsxa.'^ use 
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expression^ seems to contend, and 
successfully, with Omnipotence.^ 

nswer. — * I attempt not, Howard, 
ccount for any thing which revela- 
bas not accounted for. Why Satan 
permitted to seduce our first parents, 
t revealed. That he did tempt them, 
he succeeded, and that man willing- 
thdrew himself from the authority 
t>d, and believed Satan rather than 
Creator, is revealed. Man chose to 
t into his soul that evil which brought 
lim his threatened doom^— -for evil 
ntly separates from Grod, and leads 
desire of separation from him : < A- 
and his wife hid themselves from 
»resence of the Lord 6od.^ It was 
an's own choice that he became sub- 
x> Satan ; he listened to him in pre- 
ice to God, and his dominion still 
Bt3 in seducing the soul to do the 
. Satan has and does here, indeed, 
Dd successfully, but ifva^ wv^l^^a 
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with man, a creature by nature inferior 
to himself. Man became, and still is, 
by choice, his subject ; and every soul 
who is rescued from his power, is so by 
the substitution of a ransom. This lan- 
guage is used, because subjection to Sa- 
tan is subjection to evil ; and God has 
declared, that suffering shall be the con- 
sequence of evil. Every human h&ngi 
therefore, who is delivered, and brought 
back from the kingdom of Satan to the 
kingdom of God, is so on account of the 
sufferings of Christ. Here agidn, How- 
ard, we are at the cross of Christ. Th«pe 
the ransom was completed, a sufficient sa- 
crifice was offered, the sin of every be* 
liever was suffered for, and blotted out 
for ever. There * Christ spoiled princi- 
palities and powers f there he ' divided 
the spoil with the mighty,' — the mighty 
enemy of man. It is in this sense, my 
dear Howard, that Satan is described as 
So great in power. We forget this dis- 
tinction ; and if you '^V T««J^<acX fessa. 
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whence jrou have derived your idca9 of 
* the prince of this worid/ you will be 
able, perhaps^ to trace tlieir ori^n, — not 
to the Bible account of him, but to M il« 
tonV That, however, is not the scrip- 
ture account ; far less are some of those 
given by the followers of Milton, who, 
without his religion, have imitated, and 
gcme farther than he, in attempting . to 
throw a species of sadness and interest 
over the character of the prince of fiends. 
The Bible uniformly describes him under 
characters of unmixed malignity, cruelty, 
and wickedness : * A liar, — an accuser, 
a serpent, — a roaring lion, seeking whom 
he may devour, — a murderer, — a de- 
stroyer/ This is the enemy with whom 
our souls have to contend, powerful in 
comparison of us, because far higher in 
nature and capacity, and old in the ex- 
perience of the depths of wickedness. 
But see him in the presence of God, — 
see him in that scripture account, (and 
from scripture alone we derwe tJJ^ ^>;ix 
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knowledge respecting him), on the 
sion where he b represented as- 
bold,— as an accuser *. He dare nc 
cannot) injure a hafar of the head oi 
of the redeemed servants of God, 
out his permission. See him when 
wise and gracious purposes, he re< 
that permission, and is suiSered t 
dulge his horrid desires, and has gc 
the last verge of his permission, an 
spoiled Job of every thing but life,- 
he has no power to introduce evil 
his soul, — still the ransomed servi 
God trusts, and loves, and clings 
Redeemer, even though the usual 
of his supporting presence is withd 
and Satan^s malignant attempts 
prove the power of the Almighty, 
this mighty Satan, and all his pow 
darkness, in the presence of the S 
God, when even veiled in humanity 
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out, — made subject to Christ^s 
nnen disciplesy-^^ommanded to re- 
their power over men,— instantly 
ing, — intreating not to be torment- 
not to be banished into the < great 
/-—asking permission to enter into 
e, rather than be prevented from in- 
;ing their inconceivably debased na- 
s. Regard Satan himself, the chief, 
ruler, and wisest of them all, in his 
test effort, — ^he has succeeded in se- 
ng a disciple of ^ the Son of man^ 
jtray his Master. « The Son of God' 
»und, and standing before an earth- 
ibunal, where Satan reigns in each 
«, — he is condemned, scourged, led 
alvary, nailed to the cross, expires, 
is laid in the grave.— Judas listens 
Satan's continued suggestions, and 
roys himself,— ^very plan has suc- 
ed. The third morning dawns, and 
liscovers that he has only been ful- 
g the * determinate counsel of God^** 

% 
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and opening a way of escape from Ins 
power to the whole human race.' 

This answer satisfied me so far, but 
a new difficulty soon presented itself from 
my own experience. Travers constantly 
urged me to believe in Jesus Christ, to 
receive him as he was ofiered to me in 
the gospel, as a Saviour, a Guide, a 
source of newness of life. I sud I could 
not, — that I had no power to do soy— 
that my reason must be convinced, — ^I 
must really see that he was all these, be- 
fore I could believe him to be so. He 
urged me to pray for faith, saying that it 
was the gift of God, and that the ob- 
jects of faith never could be perceived 
by reason alone. I said such language 
was contrary to reason, and argued in 
defence of the power and liberty of the 
human will. He seemed to find this an 
intolerably uninteresting subject, and left 
me that day sooner . than usual. In an 



-l 
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hour or two after, he Bent me Edwards 
on Free Will, with the following note : 

* Forgive me, dear Howalrd, for feel- 
ing impatient when you began to talk on 
the subject of free will. If you knew 
how I wearied out 'the patience of the 
beloved friend who was the means of 
leading me to the knowledge of the truth, 
by my endless cavils on this interminable 
subject, you would feel how little excuse 
I can have for feeling impatient with 
you ; but in proportion to the difficulties 
it threw in iqj way, I think I now feel 
it unimportant and uninteresting. I 
send you Edwards. I believe my opi. 
nions are the same as his ; but perhaps 
not exactly, for I have puzzled over the 
subject, till I scarcely recollect whose 
ideas I have fdopted. The amount of 
my belief on this point now is, I think, 
that liberty and necessity are, with re- 
sjpect to my own soul, the same. Could 
I be assured, that to-moTtow Gs^A^^sw^^ 
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stamp a bias on my soul, and upon my will 
and affections, which no temptadon could 
ever again, in any the slightest degree, 
change, to love God supremely, and in 
every iota to be of one will with him, 
then to-morrow I should feel myself al- 
together free, and altogether happy,—- 
ahd, let the advocates of free-will say 
what they choose, I should also be alto- 
gether good; as to merit, it is atermi 
have no wish to meddle with. But, 
Howard, what is regeneration but the 
beginning of that new bias, stamped up- 
on the soul by the Holy Spirit, — the in- 
troduction of a new nature into the soul, 
—a necessity to holiness, which shall be 
made complete in ^ the spirits of the just 
made perfect.^ 

I believe the truth is, that as there 
is but one God, there is, in reality, but 
one will that can be followed without mi- 
sery by the whole universe. What, in 
reality, is the liberty that is contended 
for? Is it not a power lo)a^ oi oGfe^^ 
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with God, or to be of a difTerent will 
from God ? Was such a power as the 
last offered, who that had ever known 
its misery, and escaped from it, would 
again accept of it ? This, I conceive, my 
dear Howard, is the difference between 
natural and moral liberty. Natural li- 
berty consists in the freedom of the body 
to follow the dictates of the soul ; moral 
liberty consists in the freedom of the soul 
to follow the will of God. When my 
almighty Redeemer shall have delivered 
me^ from that corruption of my nature, 
which leads- me to have a different will 
from that of God, then, and not till 
then, shall I feel that I have entered 
into ^ the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God.* 

^ Again, dear Howard, I intreat your 
forgiveness for my unpardonable impar- 
tience. Prove to me that you have for- 
given me, by telling mc any difficulties 
that arise in your mind while reading 
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Edwards. I believe he is considered ao- 
answerable.— -^Ever your attached 

B. Travebs/ 

I would have proved my forgiveness 
by soon again plaguing Travers with 
difficulties ; but the day after I receiv- 
ed his letter, I was called into circum- 
stances, in which I, for the first timei 
really longed for, and attempted to seek, 
strength from heaven. On that day, the 
hour in which Travers usually visited me 
passed, and he did not appear. His so- 
ciety had become the very charm of my 
existence, and I watched with impatience 
for his arrival. At last, I was told that 
his servant wished to see me. I sent for 
him, and immediately perceived by his 
looks that something distressing had hap- 
pened, and desired him to tell me at once 
what it was. The poor fellow wished to 
be composed, but though at other times 
remarkable for a grave sleadmess of man- 
-wer^ his feelings oveicame \ivk\'» «xA\» 
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with difficulty told me that his master 
had met with an accident, and was severe- 
ly hurt ; but had desired him to come to 
me himself, and say that he did not suffer 
much, and hoped I would visit him next 
day. The man seemed averse to telling 
me the nature of the accident, but said 
he had a note from the doctor to my 
aunt, which would inform me of every 
thing. I hastened with this note to my 
aunt. It contained an earnest intreaty, 
on the doctor's part, that she would go 
immediately to Mrs Trayers, who was„ 
he said, almost distracted ; and proceeded 

I 

to inform her, that Travers, while bene- 
volently inquiring into some grievance 
complained of by his miners, had himself 
gone into a newly worked part of a mine ; 
that while there, the miners, in moving 
a mass of stone from a vein of ore, had 
from some negligence left so much to the 
strength of one man, that the stone must 
have slidden forward, and ctw^Vi^diVixiSL 
to deaths had not Travels xxj^^Sl V^\i«» 
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assistance. Others instantly followed; 
but the exertion Travers made, had been 
so great, that he had ruptured a blood- 
vessel in his breast, — ^had lost a great. 
deal of blood, — and, the doctor added, 
would re(juire the greatest care and quiet, 
to prevent dangerous consequences. 

My aunt immediately went to Lyme- 
court ; and I followed as soon as I could. 
The doctor intreated, however, that nri- 
ther of us should see Travers that night, 
as it was necessary he should be kept per- 
fectly quiet ; and his mother had already 
disturbed and aflfected him very impro- 
perly, by betraying her distressed feel- 
ings. 

You will believe, my dear father, that 
I passed a wretched night. At last, I 
attempted to pray, and for the first time 
in my life found support, and calmness 
of mind, follow in a degree that surprised 
myself. The Bible now, thanks to my 
fceJoved friend, v/as familiar to me, and 
I at this time found tn^^^ Mi\Tv^\\»t& 
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the language of my own souL I remem- 
bered that God had said, < Call on me in 
the day of trouble ;^ and I now found 
how real that rest of soul is, which is 
found in God. This night of real dis- 
tress, was my first night of real knowledge 
and experience ^of his power, as ^ a pre- 
sent help in time of trouble/ 

Next morning I was permitted to sec 
my friend, though warned by his doctor, 
that he must on no account be induced to 
speak, as that exertion might prove very 
injurious. 

Travers looked anxiously at me when 
I approached him, and made a ngnal that 
he wished to write. He was supported 
by pillows, and wrote with a pencil with- 
out any exertion. He wrote, * You look 
wretchedly fatigued, Howard, and will 
make me miserable unless you take every 
possible care of yourself.^ 

I assured him I should do so, and in. 
treated him not to think of me. He wrote 
again, * I have desired 'NLomcfe Qkw^ ^k«- 
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vant) to see every thing arranged for yi 
in the same manner as at Mrs Talbot 
in the hope that you might remain wi 
me ; but if I see you look ill, I shall 
obliged to ask you to leave me.^ 

* My dear Travers,' replied I, ' y 
mistake my looks. — I confess I did p 
a very anxious night ; but my anxii 
led me to seek support where you woi 
wish me to seek it, and I found it ii 
degree that surprised myself. 

Travers seemed much pleased, a 
raised his languid eyes in thankfulness 
Heaven. He looked very pale, a 
breathed short, and with apparent di 
culty. I asked him if he suffered pa 
He wrote, ^ I do not suffer much pa 
but the injured part is uneasy. I f c 
my beloved Howard, as if there ^ 
very little between me and death.^ 

I started when I read this. He pre 

ed my hand in his, and looked earnes 

aad sadly at me for a &w moments, tl: 

wrote^ « At this moiae;o?^^^^ ^ 







\" 
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distress my death would occasion my mo* 
ther, and all the sorrow it would cost 
you, my too dear friend, are painfully 
and vividly before me, yet so much more 
powerfully and sweetly do I feel assured 
that God's will must be really best ; and 
so clear, so strong, so near is my percep- 
tion of the glory of his character to whom 
I go when 1 leave you, that I feel entire- 
ly resigned to his will, whatever it is 
I feel that ^ peace which passeth under- 
standing ;' and though the awfulness of 
that last step I may be about to take, 
and which will fix my state for eternity, 
at times comes upon my soul, and 
would make mCffear, yet my love smiles 
at this fear; and I can cast myself 
for eternity on his love, who first loved 
me,— who found a ransom for me,— who 
drew my soul to place its hope in that 
ransom, — who has himself made me ^ ac- 
cepted in the Beloved.' 

I could not reply. The expression of 
hjs counteDance was in ^xtecX. ^^ka^^^^- 
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I 

ance inth what Travers wrote. There 
was sadness in it, but far more of eleva- 
tion, and deep seriousness. He seemed 
as if collecting all his powers into the 
calm waiting for the coming of his Lord. 

After a short time, he wrote^ ' Read 
to me the last prayer of our Lord, 
our Forerunner, when about himself to 
pass through death, and to receive its | 
sting into his own gracious bosom, that 
we might never feel it.* j 

I began to read that prayer, and was 
myself so much moved, that I could 
scarcely proceed. For the first time^ 
something of the glory of his character 
dawned on my soul, of whom I had till 
then heard, and read, and qpoke, without 
knowing him, or feeling as I then felt, 
that his Spirit can so accompany the read- 
ing of his word, as to bring him near to 
us, and make us feel that he is indescrib- 
ably dear and precious. 

Travers seemed to regard my emotion as 
proceeding from sortoN?, %?QdL«k<^^^«^ 
Jy, while from tlie sad e^^T^«»ssa qI\5« 
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oeuntenanoei as he raised his eyes to hea- 
ven, I thought he was praying for me. 
When, however, I attempted to express 
something of what I felt, Travers listen- 
ed with the most evident delight, and 
nised his clasped hands to heaven with 
the most softened expression of thankful- 
ness and love, — ^then wrote, < At last, 
Howard, my prayer is answered. He 
has begun to reveal himself to you, whom, 
when you know, you will love, — O how 
kve ! One sorrow in leaving you is thus 
graciously removed.^ 

I ^all not attempt, my dear father, 
to describe what I felt, when I admitted 
into my thoughts the possibility that 
Travers might be taken from me. The 
dread of it was so overwhelming, that I 
was forced to seek refuge continually in 
Grod. During the first week after he 
met with the accident, I was almost con- 
stantly, when absent from him, engaged 
in prayer. Thus was I taught really to 
onsjr, and to feel my dependexvc^ oxi ^^ 
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for all the liappiness I possessed. Dar-. 
ing that week, Travers had conUnued 
much the same. He had sent for his tu- 
tor, that> as he said, something might 
be attempted amongst the people when 
their hearts were softened, and they weie 
willing to listen to instruction. Mr El- 
ford was all I had heard in exterior and 
manners ; but Mrs Travers still retained 
so strong a prejudice against him^ that I 
saw very little of him. He resided with 
a friend in the neighbourhood ; and, ex- 
cept when with Travers in his own apart- 
ment, never visited at Lymecourt. Tra- 
vers, to prevent my rising earlier than 
usual, had begged me not to visit him in 
the morning. After Mr Elford came, I 
discovered that he himself passed every 
night, on a pallet, in the same room with 
Travers. 

One morning I entered my friend's 

apartment, before Mr Elford had left 

him, I saw that Travers had been mov- 

ed even to tears. He \ve\dL w3X.\i\»\!flSMl 
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to me, and would have spoken, but was 
again so much moved that he could not. 
I looked at Mr Elford for an explanation. 
^ ' I hiive been mentioning a wish of his 
people to Mr> Travers/ said Mr Elford. 

* My poor people !' said Travers. 

* What is their wish ?' asked I, apply- 
ing to Mr Elford ; for though Travers 
was now permitted to speak, I still dread- 
ed his doing so when under emotion. 

* A deputation from them came to me 
yesterday,' replied Mr Elford, * to in- 
quire particularly how Mr Travers was. 
Then the speaker of them said. That the 
very last time Mr Travers had visited 
their village, he had spoken to several 
of the heads of families on the duty of 
praying with their children, and teaching 
them to pray. At the Sabbath schools, 
also, he had urged the same duty on the 
children, — ^had himself taught them the 
meaning of prayer, and given them books 
on the subject. Neither parents or chil- 
dren bad forgotten w\wLt\ve\v«i.^^«v^> \s»S^ 
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ter nearer to them. I had never wit- 
nessed a scene so affecting as that then 
before me, according as it did with my 
own feelings. Bough, strong, hard-look- 
ing men, all with an air of deep serious- 
ness on their countenances, — ^women turn- 
ing away to weep, — ^young people,— chil- 
dren, — all seeming to be inspired with one 
feeling of sorrow and anxiety ; and that 
produced chiefly by their young master 
having cared for their souls,— iiaving so 
plainly proved among them his lore for 
God, and trust in him, that their very 
love for their young master now led them 
to seek his God. 

Mr Elford was much moved on ente^ 
ing the pulpit, but soon recovered him- 
self. He began by selecting a chapter 
of the Bible to read, and siud, while turn- 
ing over the leaves, ' I think, my friendSf 
no part of the scriptures will be listened 
to by you with so much interest at this 
time, as that portioiv vrhich Mr Travers 
himself asked me to teaai Vo Xivbbl ^ fe* 
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hours ago. Instandy every one's attea- 
tion seemed riyetted to the subject of this 
chapter. It was the 14th of St John. 
The beginnmg of it came with holy sad- 
ness on my soul; and I afterwards ob- 
served not what passed around me. Mr 
£lford'*s prayer? defined my confused as- 
pirations. My soul seemed one with his 
while he prayed ; and when he finished 
his earnest intreaties, by leaving all at the 
disposal of him who ^ is love,' and then 
blessed us in the name of the Triune 
Grod, I felt as Jacob did when he first 
found himself on holy ground, < Surely the 
Lord is in this place. This is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heaven.' I scarcely knew what 
passed, till I found myself on my return 
to Lymecourt, and observed my aunt 
walking near my carriage, in earnest con- 
versation with Mr Elford, on whose arm 
she leaned. This attracted my attention, 
for my aunt, too, had been prejudiced 
very strongly against Vum; wswSl cs«Ck\»s£t 
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love and admiration for Travers had not 
entirely removed that prejudice. As for 
myself, at that moment I felt the greatest 
veneration for him. When we approach- 
ed the house, he took leave of my aunt, 
and then came to take leave of me. ^ I 
think,' said he, ' your young friend will 
be obliged to remain with us. So many 
simple and earnest hearts, — so many 
young, — so many children, all uniting in 
one request, will bring the wished-for 
blessing.*^ I felt assured of the same 
thing, but had not yet ventured to speak 
the language (tf faith, and only assented, 
by returning the pressure of Mr Elford's 
hand as he left us. 

* He wUl go,* whispered my aunt, as 
we went into the house, * but surely thb 
day must do away every prejudice in 
every quarter.' 

On my return, I immediately went to 
Travers. I found him alone. He open* 
ed his arms to receive me, axvdijressed his 
eyes upon my breasl voxe^Uw\.\v\^\««^* 
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I told him what Mr Elford had said. 
^ I feel the same assurance,^ replied he. 
^ If it is 80, I trust God will enable me 
to fulfil my duty to those dear people. 
I now look upon my life as theirs. And 
you, my own Howard, I cannot tell what 
I feel for you at this moment^ 

< You ought to feel for me as you^ 
spiritual son, Travers,^ replied I, * for 
I begin to think what I feel must be the 
birth of a new nature in my soul ; and if 
60, you have been the means of intra, 
ducing it there.' 

^ If it is so\ said he, pr^siung me closer 
to him, ' there is no nearer bond on earth, 
and it will last for ever.* 

Travers after this gradually recovezu 
ed. It was, however, several weeks be- 
fore he was allowed to leave the house. 
During that time, I was constantly with 
him, and our conversation was generally 
on the subject of religion. Mr Elford 
remained in the neighbourhood till his 
young friend was evidently tecasera^% 
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but Travers had not the happiness < 
seeing his mother^s prejudices against lui 
removed. How completely, my dear fi 
ther, do we see it proved by facts, dii 
the renovation of the heart proceeds in 
mediately from God. He, indeed, U8< 
means ; but the same means, operatin 
under the same roof, and on people i 
the same circumstances, are made effe 
tual in one instance, while they are utte 
ly disregarded in another. My aui 
also remained at Lymecourt. To hi 
Mrs Travers listened with more patieni 
on the subject of religion, than to an 
other. My aunt has herself gradual! 
adopted most of Travers's opinions, an 
now looks forward to meeting you, it 
dear father, with a new and delightf 
feeling of relationship ; but she has, i 
doubt, herself written to you on the su 
ject. 

My own mind, at that time, could r 

ceive pleasure from, or take interest i 

jjptbing but religion. &\a!IX> \vo^«^^t^ti 
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natural disposition led me to stop at 
every difSciilty. If I met witli one while 
reading, or in conversation, it only served 
to start sev^al in my own mind. Mr 
Elford soon observed this part of my 
character, and recommended a book to 
me, which I found of great use. It is 
quaintly written, and, had I opened it a 
year before, I should have turned from 
it with disgust ; but when the mind is 
really in search of truth, and finds it 
convincingly and powerfully conveyed^ 
O how indifferent does it become to the 
garb in which it is dressed ! After read- 
ing this book, and some others of the 
same. date, I even associated the idea of 
strength with the old style of their authors. 
This book was, ^ Memoirs of Thomas 
Halyburton,^ Professor of Divinity in a 
Scotch University at the be^ning of 
the seventeenth century. It is a kind of 
analyzation of a cavilling, unbelieving 
heart, and the process of its passing from 
darkness into light, alleia^XASi%'vci\v^NRv^ 
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to 1*681 in one error after another, but in 
Tain, till at last it finds rest in truth. One 
remark I met with in this writer struck 
me very forcibly, because, though I had 
read but few infidel writers, yet those I 
knew were considered the most powerful; 
and before I was acquainted with Tro- 
vers, their arguments and ridicule had, I 
shall not say shaken i|y belief, because I 
really never had believed, but they had 
^ven me a contempt for those who could 
receive some of the leading doctrines of 
Christianity. When, however, I really 
wished to believe, the arguments of thoM 
infidel writers seemed trifling, and futile, 
and easily answered, compared to those 
suggested by my own mind. Halybur- 
ton says, < I must observe the wise pro- 
vidence of God, that the greatest diffi- 
culties which lie against religion, are hid 
from atheists. All the objections I met 
with in their writings, were not near so 
subtile as those which were often sug- 
gested to me. TYve teaaow ril \\^ ivsa^ 
the nature of the living, \* <!k»»^ ''W^ 
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persons take not a near hand view of re- 
ligion, and while persons stand at a dis- 
tance, neither are the difficulties that at- 
tend it, nor the advantages of it, discover- ^ 
ed. Again, Satan, finding all things quiet 
/rith them, keeps all so ; and finding they 
are easily ensnared, he uses not force. It 
is when he is in danger of losing a person, 
that he uses his utmost efibrts ; when 
Christ is ready to cast him out, then he 
raires and tears poor souls. Besides, the 
Lorf, in bis infi^e wisdon,, permits not 
all those hellish subtleties to be publish- 
ed, in tenderness to the faith of the weak. 
He that sets bounds to the raging of the 
sea, and says, ' Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed,^ 
keeps Satan under chains, and he cannot 
step beyond his commission/ 

If I should argue from my own expe-^ 
rience, my dear father, I should imagine 
that every person of a reflecting turn of , 
mind, and who studied the %\33a\^^X. ^^^^^. 
that detep attention with iwYivdoL csct^ Vcs^st 
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Christian studies it, must arrive at that 
firm belief which produces holiness of 
life, through a host of difficulties, far, 
far greater than those which infidels oon« 
nder sufficient cause for their rejecting 
Christianity ,-^ifficuIties, never known, 
perhaps, but to their own souls, and to 
that God, whose character has been so 
far manifested to them, as to induce them 
to struggle on through all difficulties, ra^ 
ther thangive up the pursuit of a nearer 
and clearer manifestation of it, till atlength 
this is so far attained, as to cast all their 
difficulties into the shade, and to enable 
them to wait in faith and hope till that pro- 
mised time shall come, when ^ they shaD 
know even as they are known.^ My deir 
Travers had arrived at this state. * Faith* 
was to him * the evidence of things not 
seen.' He relied simply on the word d 
God, and searched and studied it conti- 
nually. He had examined the evidenced 
of its authenticity,— be waa critically ac- 
quainted with the laiigaag^e* m^to^^^^ 
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was origmaUy written; and he learned 
his religion entirely from it The conse- 
quence was, that his heart was devoted 
to Grod, and to the good of his fellow- 
creatures. He was himselfi to me, the 
strongest proof of the power and truth of 
Christianity. Though he now turned 
from the examination of difficult, and 
not vitally important points, as unconge- 
nial with his feelings,' and too apt to end 
in speculations of the head, rather than 
in bringing the heart nearer to Christ ; 
yet in my state of mind, it was difficult 
for him to stop our conversation, just on 
coming on these points. He had other 
methods, however, than arguing, to bring 
me to his opinions. One evening, we 
had been conversing on . the mysterious 
subject of the Trinity. He had brought 
many passages from Scripture, to prove 
the unity of the three divine persons,-— 
in essence,-:— in purpose, — ^in all things. 

< Then,' said I, < another rather ijain- 
ful idea strikes me. \i m s2^ ^x^ ^\^r.> 
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God is still alone. How solitary in his 
greatness. Can we conceive happiness 
in solitude of being and of nature ?^ 

^ Are you not entering on a subject 
beyond our powers of comprehension?^ 
asked Travers. * Can we .by searching 
find out his mode of being, or his sources 
of happiness P • If ^ in his presence there 
is fulness of joy,' from whence comes that 
joy, if not fr6m him the source of it ? 
What is it to * enter into the joy of our 
Lord ?* And one * fruit,* one gift of the 
Holy Spirit, bestowed on us by him from 
himself, while we are still on earth, is 

* joy.' ' 

< But in his own far exalted bebg,' 
said I. 

^ We have no means of conceiving of 
God,* replied Travers,'j * but by what ire 
have known and felt ourselves; ther&> 
fore, all that he reveals regarding him-* 
self, he has clothed in ideas known to 
us. Yout notion, that oneness of soul, 
in distinct persons, coTi^tvl\x\«* vJwtaA^ 
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18 quite contrary to our experience. But 
this subject is beyond our comprehension. 
What a scene!' exclaimed he, starting 
up and drawing aside a curtain, which 
bad been placed so as to exclude the 
too bright rays of the sun. It was now 
setting in all its glory, and, for a time, 
I forgot every thing but the magnificent 
aoene before me. Travers drew his chair 
closer to mine. 

* What do you feel, Howard,' asked 
he, ^ while you contemplate all that pro* 
fuse display of his glory, who gathered 
light into that orb, and [appmnted him 
his course, and iaught us to regard his 
bright beams as an emblem of his own 
spiritual light ? How beautiful the em- 
Uem I How perfect the resemblance I 
How those rays change the aspect of 
whatever they rest upon! Those cold 
rocks seem to glow in warmth; and yonder 
grey clouds,— 'Were he absent^ they would 
be all sadness ; now he giI4s them with 
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his glad beams, and they are all softness 
and beauty !' 

< And that ocean/ oontmued I, enter- 
ing into his ideas, ^ emblem of eternity,-— 
how vast, and dark, and cheerless whsi 
he withdraws, and now how inexpresidUe 
the ^feeUngs inspired by its boundlev 
grandeur, as he pours his glowing liglit 
on its calm unruffled fulness I Dear Trft' 
vers,^ added I, in the delight of the mo- 
ment, ^ surely this is something like the 
happiness of a better state. Thus, while 
our very soiils seem one, to view the 
same objects with the same feelings,— 
while one love warms our hearts for that 
one glorious Being, who speaks to both 
in a language which has the same power- 
fully touching meaning ta both !^ I look- 
ed round in his dear expressive counts 
nance, aa I ispoke. He smiled. 

* I>o yoii not feel a painful solitariness 
in such union of soul, Howard ?^ Then 
instantly becomiivg^ serious, — * We can- 
not comprehend \\\e ^\3\y^^\.\ ^>x^^^a^ 
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said he ; ^ our highest conceptions of it 
are poor, and faint, and unworthy. But 
your opinions, my friend, must be er- 
roneous.'— Thus he attempted, not only 
with me, but with all around him, to 
speak to the heart. 

I have little more to say, my dear fa« 
ther. Travers gradually led me to form all 
my opinions and sentiments as he himself 
did, simply from scripture ; and in doing 
so, that glorious One, who is the mani- 
festation of the Godhead, became daily 
more precious to our souls. I was in 
this state of mind and of feeling, my be- 
loved father, when I heard of your ill^ 
ness. I shall say no more ; Travers was 
then tolerably recovered, and was all to 
me that one human being could be to 
another. His letters after I was with 
you, were, next to Heaven, my comfort 
and support. You must conceive what 
I felt, for I cannot describe it, when I ■; 
saw you, my beloved father, an humble 
searcher for the way o£\V£e> m^^^^^ 
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Bible in which Travers had pointed it 
out to me. 

On my return to CTomwall, I found 
my friend perfectly recovered ; and he is 
now actively employed in all his usefol 
labours of love and kindness. He hai 
also taught me that I may be of some 
use to my fellow-creatures. I anticipate 
with delight^ the time when I shall hare 
it in my power to introduce to each other^s 
acquaintance, my most kind and beloved 
father, and my beloved friend. 

A. Howard. 

(Conway rests hisjbrehead on his handij 
and continuesjbr some time in deep r ^ 
Jlection. Howard enters* Cokwat 
turns round,) 

How. I thought I should find yoa 

thus employed, my dear Conway. Have 

I been right ? Have you found our dear 

Arthur'^s account of himself interest you ? 

Con, Most deeply. Dear Arthur I— 

blessed spirit !— there \» tvo ^ocscel 'v^ 
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tfaiDking of his departure to another 
state. And what a friend Heaven gave 
him ! Is this the Travers you mentioned 
to me? 

H(m. He is. I have more to tell 
you of him; but I must now join my 
fiimily at morning prayers. I came to 
say, dear Conway, that I shall be oblig- 
ed to leave you for some hours after 
twelve o'clock. You know many of our 
friends are to meet you here at dinner, 
and to-morrow you must leave us. Yet 
I must have some further conversation 
with you. Will you finish those papers 
while I join my family, and allow me to 
(Hrder breakfast for you and me afterwards 
in' the Library ? We shall thus have 
some hours conversation ; and my family 
may have you all to themselves, when I 
am obliged to be absent. 

Ccn. An excellent plan. I shall come 
to the Library, as soon as I have finish- 
ed these memorials of my heavenly young^ 
friend. 
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How. Adieu, then, for a litde, 
dear Conway. 

[Exit Howard. 

CoNWAT alone. Opens some paperSy 
which are written^ in Howard's ha 
* Fragments written after Arthx 
convereionJ^ 



I. 



* Thy throne, O God, is for ever f 
ever V To whom are those words 
dressed, and by whom? By God 
Father to God the Son. To him < w! 
being the brightness of his glory, and 
express image of his person,^ yet left i 
and veiled that glory, and undertook 
bear the sins of the whole world, I 
< took upon him the form of a servi 
and was made in the likeness of maoj 
a man of sorrows, and acquainted w 
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grief I'— who was despised, and had not 
where to lay his head ! — ^yet who, amidst 
all this, spoke to the winds and the waves, 
and they obeyed him ; cast out devils, 
raised the dead, and proved that he was 
Lord of the world, of hell, and of death, 
and the grave ! — who felt our feelings, 
and, being 6t>d and man, was able, and 
in his love chose^ to bear all the burden 
of our guilt ! Now our victorious exalted 
Lord, — ^Lord of heaven and earth l^-our 
alLprevailing Intercessor !— our High- 
Priest, who bears upon his heart, before 
6od, the names of all his true Israel. 
Oh for language to express his glory I 
How immeasurably distant are our poor 
conceptions, from the fulness of even 
wbat is revealed ! Yet the impressions 
left on our souls, after having received, 
by the light of his Spirit, some percep- 
tion of his glory,— of his inconceivable 
perfections, — ^his power to fill and satisfy, 
beyond its highest capacity, every faculty 
of the sou],— -of his irre«\«iC^:^% Y^'^^'^^ 
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subduing into inexpressible tenderness 
every feeling of the heart ; — these impres- 
sions teach the soul to thirst after his 
presence as its chiefest joy. They also 
purify the soul. We see our own wortb- 
lessness in the light of his perfection,— 
we are abased before him. We deepi/ 
feel our unfitness to be loved by him, while 
we exquisitely perceive his j^wer to attract 
our love. We adore him, and ardently 
long for communion with him ; but we 
veil our guilty heads, and lowly at his 
feety implore him to bestow on us that 
new heart, those pure afiections, which 
may fit us for his presence. How sen- 
sible do we then become to the presence 
of evil ! How do we resist the admission 
of a sinful thought ! How earnestly do 
we -implore him not to take his Hoif 
Spirit from us ! How do we groan to he 
delivered from that which would separate 
us from him ! O how true it is that our 
hearts are purified^' and only purified^ 
by faidi in Christ T 
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* My whole soul is changed, and all 
things are changed to me. Nature,^-the 
[condition of man,— time, — ^futurity, all 
ippear under a new aspect. In nature I 
jee, wherever I turn my eyes, a mani- 
festation of the power, or wisdom, or 
!)eauty, or tenderness of the divine mind, 
ind now know what that aching void in 
ny soul proceeded from, which formerly 
;addened and embittered the pleasure I 
received from all its glory. That void is 
30W filled by the faith of his presence, 
ivho created all I gaze upon. In tracing 
lis works, I have communion with him. 
When my soul intensely feels the beauty 
iif any part of his creation, it is, in a 
neasure, of one mind with him in whose 
mage it was originally formed. O how 
devating, how rejoicing to the heart, is 
;lus communion ! I cannot see a flower 
with its soft pencilling, or a light summer 
ioud, without my aou\ \wsvsi^ V^ "vsi 

u 
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him, who in them manifests the tender- 
ness and softness of his character The 
wide expanse of heaven, with all its stars, 
—its worlds, — ^manifests attributes, in^he 
contemplation of which my whole powers 
of soul are deeply, and intensely, and joy- 
fully engaged, and yet seem but on the 
verge of their fulness. What is man 
without the knowledge of (jrod ? What I 
was, — a being separated from the source 
of happiness to all his powers, and to all 
his a£Pections; feeling the unsatisfjring 
unfitness, the vanity, of whatever else he 
looks to for that happiness, yet ignorant 
where to turn. I see this separation from 
God stamped on almost all the pursuits 
of man. What a weary, what an un^ 
successful pursuit after happiness, does 
all I hear, or all I read, of the busy 
world, now place before mel What a 
turning away from the true source of 
that which they still are panting after ! 
What neglect of aW \lval \& of any value! 
Time, so awf uWy imipatVaxvX.^ «^ \«:^\V\3x 
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its flight, bow disregarded ! — ^murdered ! 
Futurity seems unveiled, and faith sees 
Him from whose face the heavens and 
the earth flee away,— and the dead, 
small and great, stand before God, aqd 
the books are opened ;* and all that passes 
between that moment and this d)ay, seems 
of importance, only as it is employed in 
preparation to meet with God. And 
where is this preparation P Who is mak- 
ing any ? One here, one there, but how 
tremendous the proportion of those on 
whom that awful meeting comes una- 
wares T 

III. 

* How weak is the principle of fdith 
still in my soul ! I have no happiness but 
in God. Yet, after all I have known 
of the ¥rretchedness and disappointment 
which ever repaid me for trusting to any • 
earth]/ promise of etijojx^eivX.^ ^^^ X 
leave the * fountwi of \vrw\^ ^^^sx?^ 
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and seek to prepare for myself ^ broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.' How 
precious is the knowledge of Christ to 
such a soul as mine ! When I. have thus 
been unwatchful and unbelieving, and 
have turned away from seeking to abide 
in Christ, and his Spirit has been griev- 
ed, and I no longer feel the love of God 
shed abroad in my heart, still my know- 
ledge of Christ as the propitiation for 
sin, reproves my soul for its ingratitude^ 
— makes it tremble at the certainty that 
God abhors sin, and will assuredly pu- 
nish it, — ^brings the remembrance of his 
love, whom I thus choose to forsake, — 
till convinced, and terrified, and soften- 
ed, I again return to him, and am en- 
abled to believe that his blood cleanseth 
from all sin; and, trusting the eternal 
pardon of my guilt to that alone, I mdum 
for, and abhor, that for which he whom 
my soul adores aftd loves suffered shame, 
the horror of being ?oT«»aVev!Lof God, and 
the agony of tlie cros?.. O iot ^\i'\»c* 
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crease of fiuth ! Of that faith which 
worketh by love V 

While CoNWAT is readkng ihs last Frag^ 
mentj the sound of voices, singing a 
hymn, is heard Jrom the windows be^ 
Jow, which seem to be open. Conway 
rises and goes closer to ^ window, to 
listen. . When the voices cease, he again 
reads, and when he has concluded, re* 
mains thoughtful Jbr some timCf then^ 
sighing deeply, says cdoud^ 

* There must be something real in all 

this !' 

[Leaves the Room."] 
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THE LIBRARY. 

Howard. Conway enters. 

How. Welcome, my dear Conway! 
After having engaged you to meet me 
here, I have been thinking that you have 
perhaps had too many of my new opi- 
nions, as you call them, this morning; 
lor you would perceive that Travers, Ar- 
thur, and I, are all of one mind ? 

Con, No, my dear Howard ; I am 
still most anxious to hear your definition 
of that principle, the nature of which 
you say I misunderstand, but which 
produces such powerful effects. I am 
anxious, too, to hear more of this in- 
teresting Travers ; and also, what effect 
your change of opinions, or rather, I 
should say, your cYvaivge ol ^^.x^kXsx^ 
has had on your ol\\eT dvAdtew, ^xxsc^^- 
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I could almost say, is already your child 
in soul. 

H(yw. She is. But how have you 
perceived this ? I have scarcely heard her 
speak since you came. 

Ccm. Nor I. Neither can I very. 
well tell what it is that makes me con- 
clude she is so,— 4)ut there is a quiet 
thoughtfulness in the expression of her 
lovely young countenance, and a sweet 
gravity in her manners, which convey an 
impression that her mind is occupied with 
more important subjects than is common 
at her age. 

How. It is so. She has, I trust, be- 
gun her course of faith, and \\ a precious 
lamb in the great Shepherd's fold. 

Con, • Her course of faith T Begin 
vour definition of that mysterious word, 
my dear Howard. What is it ? What 
do you mean, when you ascribe every 
tbing to faith '^ 

Hozv. If you fee\ a^ \ ScAl> ^^\v>5^ 
time we were together, Coxv^N^^^^^^^'^^ 
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word, faith, will bring into your mind 
the recollection of a dull definition, in 
technical terms, of an abstruse dogma. 
I scarcely know how to express myself, 
without using expressions that would then 
have made me yawn. But do you your- 
self attach any idea to the term, faith ? 
You know it is constantly used in the 
Bible. 

Can. Why, I am not sure that I have 
attached any idea to the term, in a reli- 
gious sense, but as what denotes a some- 
thing which fanatics and enthusiasts put 
in the place of a virtuous life ; and which, 
they suppose, absolves them from culti- 
vating morality. 

How, Your idea is, I believe, a very 
common one, and was my own. It arises 
partly, I imagine, from those innumer- 
able and voluminous explanations, and 
definitions, and disputations, which have 
buried the meaning of this most simple 
term^ out of the svg)\l oi \>a»%^ N?\vci ia 
not take the trouble to \o^ fet \\. vcv \\» 
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own original plain signification. Were 
I, Conway, to tell you any thing re- 
specting myself, which no one could 
know but myself, or were I to make you 
a promise which it was in my power to 
fulfil, would you not believe what I had 
told you, though others might try to 
persuade you that it could not be true : 
and would you not trust without hesita- 
tion to tlie fulfilment of my promise ? 

Con. Most assuredly, my dear-- How- 
ard. There is not a man of your ac- 
quaintance who would not. 

How. That is just putting faith in 
me, Conway ; and what is meant by faith 
in God, is to believe what he has told us 
respecting himself, and which none ceuld 
tell but himself ; and to believe that he 
will fulfil whatever he has promised. Can 
any thing be more simple ? 

Con, Nothing, certainly. 

How. Faith, then, in a religious 
sense, my dear friend, is simijVj tlvisit-— 
to believe God. 
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Con. Supposing it to be so, can mere- 
ly believing that God has said so and' so, 
save us, without our also fulfilling his 
will? 

How. Not believing that God has 
sfdd so and so, but believing that thiDgs 
are so, because he has said they are. 

Con. Well, — -just believing that thej 
are so, — ^will believing merely ^ save us? 

How. I most firmly believe it will. 

YovL have, however, brought me directly 

to the point to which I ¥dshed to lead 

you gradually. Let us, therefore, listen 

to what God says in answer to your. 

question. ^ Believe in the Lord Jesus 

Christ, and thou shalt be saved.^ 8t 

Paul says, * We are justified fredy 

by his grace, through the redemption 

that is in Christ Jesus, whom God htf 

set forth to be a propitiation througli 

Jaith in his blood ; that he might be just, 

and the justifier of him who believeth in 

Christ Jesus.** Caxv oa^j ^va^ W more 

jpZain. Here it \s sa\A, ^-Vvax ^^ «fe >% 
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tified and saved by faith in Christ. How 
dse, indeed, can we receive the benefit 
<xf his propitiation ? So deeply interest- 
ing is this one point to every human 
being, that the idea of faith, when at all 
understood, presents itself to us under 
this aspect almost exclusively. 

Con. And when under this aspect, it 
involves innumerable difficulties. 

How. That is, innumerable things 
it is difficult to believe. 

Can. Yes ; either to believe or com- 
prehend. 

How. I do not deny that it does. In 
admitting this, I am believing God. He 
has said, ^ Great is the mystery of godli- 
ness, God manifest in the flesh.' This 
IS the greatest of all mysteries, yet it is 
plainly stated in the word of God. 

Can. You know, Howard, many pro- 
fess to believe the scriptures, and to be 
guided by them, who do not receive this 
doctrine; and who say that scripture 
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does not bear the meaning put upon it 
by those who do, 

Hcfw, I know there are, my dear 
Conway. I was myself one of those, as 
far as I regarded the subject at all ; but 
now I think the rejection of this doc- 
trine involves disbelief in the plainest 
passages of scripturei indeed, disbelief 
of Christianity altogether ; for it involves 
the rejection of all its leading doctrines. 
It makes it necessary, also, to quarrel 
with, and change every received transla- 
tion of the Bible : and those who reject 
it, cannot agree among themselves, what 
place that Being whom they would rob 
of -his divinity, holds amongst those 
higher spirits whom, it is plainly. said in 
scripture, he created. * For by him were 
all things created that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible, and invisiUe^ 
whether they be thrones, o> dominions, 
or principalities, or powers ; all things 
were created by him, and for hinr; and 
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he is before all things, and by him all 
things consist.^ 

Con. These are, indeed, strong 
terms. 

How. Too strong to be got over; 
therefore they must be newly and unint- 
telligibly translated. This doctrine^ 
bowever, my dear Conway, is not one 
which can be examined so hastily as we 
nust necessarily do, if we touch on it at , 
present. It will require your most care- 
ful attention, for it has enemies on every 
ode. It is, notwithstanding, the very 
ibundation of Christianity. Faith in 
Dhrist, as God and man, is that {tin- 
iple which I have described to you as 
x> powerful. I shall, however, in the 
nean time, if you chuse, point out a 
ew passages which appear to me con- 
lusive on this point, before we proceed 
artlier. 

Con. I beg you will; for, I confess, 
11 my prejudices are in favour of opi- 
lons different from youxik. 
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Haw. I know it, dear Conway. Our 
opinions were once the same on this sub- 
ject I shall first remind you of that ap- 
pellation so constantly used in the New 
Testament^ and wliich the plainest mind 
cannot misunderstand, ' The only begot- 
ten Son of God/ Every one compre- 
hends the simple meaning intended to be 
conveyed in these words. Every man 
knows, that his own son is of the same 
nature with himself. He is not an angd, 
or spirit, or animal, but is a man of the 
same nature with his father. So, in tlus 
most familiarly understood language, 
Crodl plainly teaches us, that his Son is of 
the same nature with himself. Let me 
now read you a passage from Isaiah *• 
< In the year that king Uzziafa died, I 
saw also the Lord sitting upon a throne^ 
high and lifted up, and his train filled 
the temple. Above it stood the sera- 
phims : each one had six wings ; with 
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twain he covered hb face» and with twain 
he covered his feet, and with twain he 
did fly. And one cried unto another, 
and said. Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of hosts ; the whole earth is full of his 
glory. And the posts of the door moved 
at the voice of him who cried, and the 
house was fiUed with smoke. Then said 
T, Woe is me ! for I am undone ; be^ 
cause I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips : for mine eyes have seen the K|ng, 
the Lord of hosts.* Now, Conway, of 
whom do you think the prophet here 
speaks ? 

Con. The passage says, he * saw the 
Lord.* I think, from the ascription of 
the seraphims, that the prophet in vision 
saw the Almighty. 

How, But St John says, this was a 
vision of the glory of Christ. In allud- 
ing to it, he says *, — < These things said 
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Esaias, when he saw his glory, and spoke 
of him. I shall mark down those pas- 
sages for you, my dear Conway. When 
you be^n to study scripture on this 
point, (and I hope you will at least study 
it first,) you will find these passages lead 
to makiy others equally strong. 

Con, Thank you, iny kind friend. 
That is indeed a wonderful passage, if 
applied to Christ. 

How. Here is another from the pro- 
phet Jeremiah *. * The'heart is deceit- 
ful above all things, and desperately wick- 
ed: who can know it? I, the Lord, 
search the heart, I try the reins, even to 
give every man according to his ways, 
and according to the fruit of his doings.' 
Is not this the prerogative of the omni- 
scient God, the Judge of all the earth ? 

Cow Assuredly. 

How. But Christ says of himself f, 
^ I am he which searcheth the reins and 
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hearts : and I will give unto every one of 
you according to your works.' 

Con. In those words, he undoubtedly 
assumes the character of God. 

How. You remember the well known 
passage *, — * In the beginning was the 
word ; and the word was with Gkxl; and 
the word was Gkxl.^ 

Con. I do. 

How. And that passage of St Paul f^ 
— * Christ, who is over all, God blessed 
for ever.** 

Con. If that is the real undisputed 
translation of the words, I think the 
controversy may be at an end. 

How. You can examine that point 
for yourself^ my dear friend. As far as 
I know, every attempt to give a different 
meaning to this passage has utterly fail- 
ed-. It can have no other that is intelli- 
gible. I shall just mention two other 
passages at present, but shall note down 

• Jijtn J. 1. ^ 'Bknoi* Vi» )i% 
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more in the first letter I write to you ; 
because, if you have any prejudice to 
overcome, I think you ought to seek 
thcxtruth as it is in the Bible, before you 
proceed farther. 

Con. But would it not be most fair 
on this point, to show mc those passages 
which are against your opinion, as wdl 
as those that favour it ? 

How. I know of none against my 
opinion of any weight. Those which 
are perverted to that purpose, I shall 
not yet point out to you, because all 
your preconceived notions are on the 
same side ; and prejudice, so long r(x>ted 
as it is in the mind at your age and 
mine, Conway, is not easily overcome. 
After you have examined all die sXxaag 
proofs I shall oiFer in support of truth) 
still I shall dread its ascendancy,— -yet 
your opinions .deserve no better name 
than prejudices, for they are not the re- 
suh of examination. 
Con. Perhaps ivol. lixxV ^tocsR^. 
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How. The two passages that I thought 
of, were these : — Christ says *, < He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.* 
And, also*!*, < I and my Father are one/ 
And you know the cause assigned by the 
Jewish rulers for condemning Christ, 
wasj:, ^ Because he made himself the 
Son of God.' And, previous to that 
condemnation, the Jews sought to stone 
him, ^ Because that he, being a man, 
made himself God || i* and at another 
time, because he said th^t ^ Gkxl was 
his Father, making himself equal with 
God.^ Surely the Jews understood the 
meaning of their own language better 
than our modern opposers of this doo* 
trine can suppose they do §. 



* John ziv. 9. f John x. 30. . $ John xiz* 7* . 

II John X. 33. 
§ Passages of scriptme proving this doctrine, aie too 
numerous to be stated here ; but if the i^eader is indined 
to pursue the subject farther, the following are a few 
equally BtroBg with those qooud AKfi«x*«-\^!£iX»*^^« 
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Con. And this doctrine b a part of I 
that faith which yoa consider so ample 
and easily understood ? 

How. I did not say that the objeelB 
of faith were nmple, or easily undo- 
stood. On the contrary^ I have siid 
that scripture itself declares their gieit 
mysteriousness ; but I say, that belief* 
ing them saves the soul* 

Con. But, my dear Howard, h^od 
is not a thing in our power. Belief is an 
effect, a consequence. 

How. An effect, or consequence, of 
what ? 

Con. (JSmiliMg.) I know to what that 
question leads. 

How. All I wish is, to induce you to 
do that which will produce this effect, 
this consequence. If you fairly and cap- 



John XX. 28. John L 18. John UL 13. Isaiah ix. & 

Heb. L 8...-11. Acts xx. 28. Bev. i. a — !& Bev. 

xxi. 5.— -T. A OODIIDOTI 1)^e« mV&L \w«^nal lefe- 

Jviicef, will point out miai «»» ^ '^ wsaa Yor^wfc* 
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didiy do your part, if you examine your 
own mind, and discover what those objec- 
tions are, which lead you to but half credit 
the Bible, and then listen with candour to 
the answers which learned, and wise, and 
good men, have given to these objec- 
tions, I shall not fear the result : and if, 
at the same time, you examine scripture 
itself with the degree of faith you already 
possess——— 

Con. {Interrupting him.) The faith 
I akeady possess ! Do you think I al- 
ready possess any of that which you call 
faith ? 

How. My most dear Conway, you 
do not possess the faith which will save 
"you, but you possess that which, if 
akme, will condemn you. You believe 
in God, yet you make scarcely any at- 
tempt to know his character or will. You 
believe that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to teach us that will, yet you take 
no pains to make .yout%e\i ^kOo^veciXs^ 
with the character or offii^» tS. ^^^. 
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* Teacher sent from Grod.* You half 
believe the scriptures are inspured, yet 
you rest satisfied to remain half ignoiSBt 
of them. To what, then, mj fneid, 
can your belief lead, but to make 7011 
criminal in the sight of that God, lAim 
word, and whose heareoly Messenger, yoi 
have thus slighted ? Fmth, without it 
fects, according to St James, * is dead.* 
It is nothing, or worse than nothings 
Have I said more than the truth, Con- 
way r for I have been describing my ows 
state of mind when I last saw you. 

Con. No, you have not. All is too 
true. I desire that this state of thisp 
with me should be changed. I fed the 
folly of my past n^lect on this subject 
But how is thb condemning faith to as- 
sist me in examining the scriptures ? 

How. Thus, my dear Conway. Yoa 

already believe the scripture doctrine in 

part concerning God. You, believe in 

bim as OmmpresenX) CVcoxiMAUiit^ and 

Alnugbty. 
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/ Con. I do, most firmly* 

Maw. Again, when you bend your 
loul before him, and oonfeit hit rights 
cyrer you, as your Creator, Presorrer, and 
God, you believe the scripture doctriney 
that he is the < Hearer of prayer/ 

Can, I do assuredly. 

How. There, then, my friend, the 
Guth you possess, places you in the pre- 
sence of the true Grod. The BiUe says 
that God b merciful, and willeth not the 
death, the eternal death of the sinner, 
but that he should repent and five,— live 
eternally. Now, Conway, do you as 
firmly believe this i 

Con. I do not so clearly believe it, 
because it involves some difficult and un» 
examined points. But suppose 1 do, and 
go on. 

How, I shall,— 4Uid by this supposi- 
tion, faith places you as a suppfiant in 
the presence of a merciful, as well as Om- 
nijfiotent God, willing and ready to par- 
don jrour sins. Bui aSVoif ^TiniOcisst ^^« 
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claration of God to be interposed here, 
and offered for your belief, — < Without 
shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion * ;^ and where must your faith rest 
next? 

Con. In the atonement made by Jesus 
Christ. I begin to perceive what yoa 
mean. Suppose I believe in that also. 

How. Then your faith places you m 
the presence of an Almighty, and merct 
ful, but also most holy Grod, who will 
not suffer sin to go unpunished ; who 
will not clear the guilty, except by wash- 
ing him in blood, but who has himself 
provided that blood, and freely offers it 
to all. Now, Conway, in what way can 
we receive the purifying effects of this 
blood ? You are silent. Is therei any 
other way of proving your acceptance of 
an offered gift, but by receiving it ? And 
in the acceptance of a gift wholly intd- 



• He\)* VL. n* 
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lectual, what can the soul do but firmly 
believe the ofier, and really look for and 
expect the promised benefit? This is 
faith. And with regard to the atoning 
and purifying efiect of the blood of 
Christ, it is saving faith ; for when the 
ofier of this blood to wash away sins, is 
fully believed and accepted of by the 
soul) it actually receives the benefit of 
it,-— its sins are actually remitted, really 
washed away. The soul shall never be 
called to account for them, because Christ 
himself has borne their punishment ; and 
God has pledged his word for all this, 
and the soul has believed him. In all 
this there is nothing but faith, the soul 
has done nothing but believe ; yet it is 
perfectly safe, because what it rests upon 
is Grod^s own express promise, and thus 
it is * justified by faith.' 

Con. What you call saving faith, 
then, is the belief that your sins shall be 
forgiven, if you bdieve on the atone- 
ment o£ Christ. ^ 



/ 
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Bcfw. It is not exactly the beEef thtf 
I shall be forgiven, if I believe, — it'v 
the simple belief itself. How strangdy 
difficult it is for the mind to receive and 
understand this principle, when it has a 
reference to God. You have promised, 
my dear Conway, to take my young 
ward, Stanly, and place him at a school at 
Geneva, and to see him often when there. 
I therefore can remain at perfect ease in 
this country, because I simply and firm- 
ly believe your promise,— not because I 
believe that I believe it. My peace d 
mind arises from my trust in your pro- 
mise, not from the consciousness that I 
believe it. Why should we use such 
language with regard to God ? Faith is 
simply believing God's word, whether 
spoken to us by his servants, or by his 
well-beloved Son. Saving faith is be- 
lieving that Christ'^s death will save us, 
because he has said, it will. 

Con. I wish I could believe, this. I 
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wish I could believe that the death of 
Christ had atoned for all my sins. 

How. And why not, my dear Con- 
way ? Why not believe him ? If you be* 
lieve his plainest words, you become a 
partaker of the benefits of his death. 
< God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whiosoevtr 
bdieveth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.'—* Whosoever com- 
eth to me,' saith Christ, < I shall in no 
wise cast out,' Why not credit the word 
of the Son of God, Conway ? Why thus 
dishonour him ? 

C(m. I am too ignorant, Howard. I 
must inform myself farther, before I can 
with confidence rest my l^lief on detach- 
ed passages of scripture. 

Htya. And may I hope you will im-» 
mediately inform yourself, my dearest 
Conway ?— that you will persevere in dm 
ing so, after the impression has w<^n off 
which may have been produced by your 
regtxd fatrntt 
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Con. I do not think it will eacdly wear 
off; but I give you my promise that I 
urilly even if it should. I am not satis- 
fied, however, respecting this principle 
of faith, I perceive the manner by 
which you think faith saves you ; but 
how does it produce that change of cha- 
racter which has taken place in you, and 
that devotion of e^ery power to the ser- 
vice of God, which seems to be its imme- 
diate consequence ? 

, JSow, Thus, my dear Conway. We 
believe Christ, when he says that we 
must be bom of the Spirit, or we cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. We 
earnestly search to discover what this 
birth of the Spirit means, and we find 
that it means an entire change of heart; 
or rather, the introduction of a new and 
holy principle into the mind, the power 
of which continues to increase, till every 
faculty of the soul,, and every affection 
of the heart, is brought under its influ- 
ence. This is represented to us under 
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many images. It is called the ^ new 
man;^ and those evil affections which it 
cnrercomes, and which we have by nature, 
are called the < old man/ We are ex- 
horted to * put off the old man, which is 
corrupt, and to put on the new man, 
which, after God, is created in righte- 
ousness and true holiness.^ We are told 
that the fruits of the Spirit are < love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.* 
We examine our own hearts and lives, 
to discover whether we possess those vir- 
tues, and find that we are defici^it in 
them. We then search the word of God 
for directions how to obtain them, and 
we are told by Christ, that God will give 
his Spirit, the author of those graces, to 
every one who asks ' him. Again,* faith 
receives this declaration,-— we ask, and 
obtain ; all this is still received by faith. 
The Spirit speaktt^ the word, — con- 
vinces us of sin, — shows us the purity of 
God^s lawi— >gives us the impression in 
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our flouls of its beauty and fitness,— 
makes us see the charm of holiness, so 
as earnestly to desire to be ourselves holy, 
— Hseals us with his own graces, — ^prepares 
us for the presence of God, and the en- 
joyment of heaven. 

Con. But, my dear Howard, if you 
cannot enter heaven without this holi- 
ness, it is not the death of Christ which 
saves you, it is this holiness. 

How. No, dear Conway, it is in 
consequence of my being saved by Christ, 
that I receive his Spirit, to fit me for 
that inheritance which he has purchased 
for me. I am saved from the punish- 
ment due for my sins, wholly by the 
death of Christ ; I am made holy and 
fit for heaven by his Spirit, imparted to 
me as he sees meet, by Christ my head ; 
without whom I can do nothing,— nsever- 
ed from whom I could no more produce 
one good thought, : liian a branch sever- 
ed from its parent tree could produce 
fruit. 
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Con. Well, my dear Howard, I think 
I understand your meaning ; and I feel 
as if I myself were, in some degree, a 
different being since yesterday morning. 

How. This is natural, Conway. Your 
mind has been occupied with new ideas, 
and your regard for me has given inte- 
rest to all I have said. But I trust your 
promise, my dear friend ; you will em- 
ploy yourself, immediately and seriously, 
in thoroughly searching into this sub- 
ject,— you will write to me, as you have 
ever done, without the least reserve. 

Con. I will, assuredly ; and now beg 
you will satisfy me about your family. 
And tell me first, did that faith you have 
described, support Arthur's soul in tbe 
immediate approach of death ? 

How. It did, — O how triumphantly ! 
A few months after I received that ac- 
count of his conversion which you have 
read, his aunt wrote me, that she thought 
the unusi]ially severe winter had mate- 
rially injured his most delicate constitu- 
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tioD. He had been almost coustandy 
obliged to confine himself to the house; 
and as the spring advanced, she did not 
see that improvement in his health, whidi 
usually accompanied the return of mild 
weather, — ^he still shrunk from the least 
cold. His medical attendant had press- 
ed his going out, but he had felt more 
unwell after following his advice. Mj 
sister wished me to see him, and to bring 
a physician with me. I was immediate 
ly alarmed ; and his mother, Emma, and 
I, set out directly for Cornwall, accom- 
panied by Dr > We found Arthur 
looking very delicate indeed, and with 
all the symptoms of consumption in his 
appearance ; but with an expression of 
heavenly calmness in his couptenance and 
manner. This was unusual on first meet- 
ing with his friends. Formerly, on such 
occasions he was much agitated ;. then, 
though he received' us with his usual 
warmth of kindness, he was more com- 
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posed than any of us. His poor mother 
was much struck with this change ; and, 
when we got alone, gave way to her ap* 
prehensions. 

^ He is gone, Howard T said she em- 
phatically ; < he no longer even looks like 
this world, — that sweet young counte- 
nance expresses nothing earthly. How 
he regarded us all ! Oh ! I too well un« 
derstand the calm sad meaning of his 
looks !' 

I felt the same, yet asked Emilia if 
she could wish to keep him here ? She 
gave me no answer. You know. Con. 
way, this was the first time we had been 
called to meet the approach of death a«- 
mongst our children, and nature for a 
time yielded to the agonizing thought. 
Next day when we met, I believe all of 
us understood each other's feelings, but 
poor Emma. She was deceived, and 
supposed the calmness with which Ar- 
thur met us was a proof of strength. She 
doated on her brother^ and rejoiced in 
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being with him ; and he, too, seemedto 
feel deeply the devoted kindness of hcs 
tender cares and attentions. 

The day after we arrived, Traten 
came at an early hour to visit his young 
friend. I was alone with Arthur when 
he entered. ' On being introduced to me 
he became very pale, and was mudi 
moved, but struggled to recover himself. 
I, however, guessed the cause of his emb> 
tion, and perceived from it what his opi- 
nion of Arthur''s situation was. He sat 
down by Arthur, and inquired most 
anxiously how he felt. 

< Hastening home, dear Travers,' re- 
plied Arthur. 

His eyes met mine as he said this, and 
for an instant he became deadly pale. I 
was obliged to leave the room, and re- 
tire to seek strength from Heaven. Be- 
fore I saw him again, I had urged Dr 
— to give me his real opinion, — ^it was 
hopeless. He considered Arthur in a 
rapid consumption, and too weak to bear 
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any attempt to remove to a warmer dir 
mate. 

I shall not attempt to describe what 
we all felt for some days. After Ar- 
thur was aware that we knew the worst, 
he began to speak to his mother and sis« 
ter on the subject, as he saw they could 
bear it. To me, and to Travers, whom 
he seemed to regard with the most ar- 
dent affection, he spoke with perfect 
calmness and ease of his apprpaching 
death, of his ideas of a future state, and 
of the perfect security he felt that his 
soul was safe. His natural disposition 
to examine into every thing, and to see 
all difficulties and objections, did not 
however forsake him. He believed that 
his soul was safe, and he clearly saw the 
grounds in scripture on which to rest this 
belief; but he did not so distinctly see 
revealed what the state of existence was 
of separate spirits. O how earnestly 
does the enlightened soul desire to be 
perfectly satisfied respecting all future 
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things, when it feels itself on the verge 
of eternity. Travers urged the joyM 
anticipation of St Paul, that ^ when ab- 
sent from the body, he should be present 
with the Lord;^ and, as the time ap- 
proached nearer, Arthur could rest his 
faith on that anticipated presence. To 
be ' present with the Lord,' seemed an 
idea so full of joy, as gradually to over- 
come all darkness, and all apprehension. 
When we had been about three weeb 
with our beloved patient, it became evi- 
dent that his - death was very near. So 
heavenly had been his conversation dur- 
ing that time, — so patiently had he en- 

• 

dured suffering,— so feelingly grateful to 
all around him, — so gentle, yet so faith- 
ful in declaring religious truth to them, 
— and so prepared did he appear to be 
for his Master''s coming, . that we too 
waited for it in attempted resignation, as 
what alone could satisfy him. 

One night I thought him much worse. 
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BO did Travers) and we both sat up with 
him. He seemed to suffer great uneasi- 
ness, and was very restless, his breath- 
ing high, and quick, and oppressed ; and 
though not asleep, he seemed almost un- 
conscious of our presence. Travers sat 
near, watching every motion, and every 
expression of uneasiness that passed 
over his .still beautiful countenance; 
and with the utmost tenderness arranging 
his pillows, or adjusting his uiieasy bed. 
I sat on the other side, attempting the 
same ; and we interchanged looks of 
grief or apprehension, or together raised 
our eyes to Heaven, for his presence to 
give that relief which our love sought in 
vain to do. At length he fell into an 
uneasy slumber, which gradually became, 
more peaceful, till at last he slept. This 
continued for about an hour. He then 
awoke, and observing who were with him, 
he look^ earnestly first at Travers, then 
at me, and holding out a hand to each. 
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* My two dearest frienda od 
said he. 

For a few momeDts he was mud 
ed. Travers, too, was almost 
powered, but at last Eaidj repeatii 
tbur's words, 

' Ok earth ! yes ; but, even whi 
us, you lore another Friend, with 
unlike — far^ far above that love th 
bear to us, a love vbicb producf 
unspeakable, and full of glory.' ' 

Arthur's countenance changed 
expression of calm joy, and lookL 
□estly at Travers, 

• Yes, my most beloved Trave 
eyes must~Boon closeon you, but 1 
on him whom, having not seen, I '. 
with whom I lon^- to be. At tl 
mint futh BO perceives his . glory 
make me willing to be absent fror 
that I may be present with him. 
ing ! far more than willing, — I a 
long to depart, that I may be wit 
And when the vail is withdrawn, 
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shall really enter his presence, when I 
shall behold him'— 

He coi4d say no more, but his coun- 
tenance expressed the rapture of the an- 
ticipation. In a little while, he said, ' I 
think the day begins to dawn.' 

Travers drew aside the windomr cur- 
tains. The sun was just rising. Arthur 
be^ed to be supported, so as to see it ; 
he again held our hands. 

< Let me feel you near me as long as 
I am here,^ said he. ^ He looked earnest- 
ly at us again, then a long look at the 
sun and sky. * How I have loved that 
light V Then turning to us, * I shall 
soon see you in glory, — ^but that sun, 
shall it be quenched for ever ? It matters 
not,-— I go to the source of all light.' 

Hte then begged Travers to read to 
him the 4th chapter of the 1st Epistle of 
John. While Travers read, he listened 
with an expression of heavenly compo- 
sure. Before he had finished, however, 
he said, 
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^ I do not hear you, Travers^-^ear, 
dear Travers ! My father !' 

He became quite faint, and we laid 
him down. He looked at us smiling, 
and said in a very low voice, 

< This is death, — ^it has no sting ; all 
is peace, — -joy.' Then looking up with 
an expression of rapture, and, as )f he 
saw the approach of some one, he said, 
* Come, come'— — 

His lips still moved, but we heard no 
more. After a few long breathings, he 
was at rest for ever. 

Con. How tranquil ! How peaceful! 

How. It was so indeed. 

Con. And poor Travers ! 

How. Dear Travers ! he suffered sad* 
ly. While Arthur lived, he never seem- 
ed to have a thought for himself. All 
his endeavour was to make death weU 
come to his young friend ; but when he 
was gone, all saw how ardently he had 
loved him. He could see no one for two 
days ; but, after that, I never shall for- 
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get his conduct, so feeling,-*-8o Chris- 
tian ! 

Con. You said, Howard, you had 
more to tell me of him. Did you mean 
that which you have now told me ? 

How, No ; I meant to tell you that, 
if God spares us all| he is soon to be my 
son. 

Con. Emma^s husband !-*-from my 
soul I rejoice to hear it. 

How. I do indeed give her to him 
with my whole heart ; and feel most deep- 
ly, what cause I have of thankfulness to 

r 

him who so continually loads me with 
benefits. He has now given me this most 
dear Travers, in the room of my dejAfft- 
ed Arthur. 

C(m. And Emma and he will be of 
one soul in religion. 

How. Travers would not have mar- 
ried any woman who was not so. In 
this, too, he acted like himself. During 
our dear Arthur^s illness, Emma and he, 
while attending him, were constantly to- 
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gether, and thus became intimatelj ji 
quainted with each other^s amiable qui 
lities ; but at that time, both were tc 
deeply occupied with their beloved p 
tient, to remark any thing in each othe: 
Travers, ever kind and manly in his fee 
ings, and in a situation so interestin| 
treated Emma with a tenderness and fee 
ing, and she him with a regard and coi 
fidence, which might insensibly ende^ 
them to each other ; but on their sep 
rating, aftelr Arthur''s death, there wj 
nothing more. A few months after thj 
event, Travers came to London on bus 
ness. He had promised to make m 
hoifte his home when there, and came 1 
us. He was still very sad, and also foun 
us so. We talked of our beloved Arthu 
and he remarked how strikingly Emma 
countenance recalled his friend to hii 
You know, Conway, she is very like wh 
her brother was. Her every expressic 
reminded Travers of his friend, so thi 
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the instant she spoke, his looks were at- 
tracted sadly towards her. 

A month or two after this first visit, 
Travers paid us another and longer. \Ve 
had then in some degree recovered our 
usual cheerfulness. Travers, too, was 
less sad. Yet I still remarked him, when 
Emma spoke, regard her with an expres- 
sion of great melancholy. I begun, also, 
to remark, that Emma did not appear so 
easy under his observation as formerly ; 
and as he prolonged his visit, this in- 
creased. He seemed not to observe it, 
till one day that I myself could not help 
being attracted by Emma'^s striking re- 
semblance to Arthur, though I saidBo- 
thing. She seemed unusually thought- 
ful, and not happy ; and while I anxious- 
ly regarded her, I observed that Travers 
did so also. She raised her eyes, and 
meeting his looks, blushed excessively, 
and turned away with an expression of 
annoyance and displeasure. I looked at 
Travers. He seemed surprised, — ^again 
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regardedEmma, — ^himself reddened deep- 
ly, and continued for an instant or two 
in intense thought. Next day he left 
us, and we did not again see him for six 
months. During the first part of that 
time, poor Emma seemed very unhappy, 
and I blamed myself severely for my im- 
prudence ; for I had shown her Arthur's 
letters, and had always spoken of Travers 
with that admiration so calculated to 
strike a young imagination. After some 
time, however, Emma gradually resumed 
her cheerfulness ; and with its return, I 
^ observed an anxious desire for religious 
information. She soon became quite 
frank with me on the subject, and I saw 
with delight, that her young mind was 
rapidly advancing in the knowledge of, 
and love for, divine things. I was there- 
fore rather grieved, when about six weeks 
ago, I had a letter from my sister, in 
which she mentioned that Travers was 
soon to be in liondoti, axvdLV?ow\jLNmt us 
here. Poor Bmma, 1 ^a^> n^^'s^ w^xxml- 
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moved by this intelligence ; and when 
Travers did come, though she betrayed 
emotion in no other way, than by be- 
coming excessively pale, yet I observed 
she left the room, as soon as with pro- 
priety she could. 

That very evening, Travers sought an 
importunity of being alone with me, and 
asked my consent to his attempting to 
gain Emma^s affections. I liesitated, as 
I did not quite understand either his sud- 
den departure the former time he had 
been with us, or his equally sudden pro- 
posals now, and I plainly asked an ex- 
planation ; for when you know Travers, 
my dear Conway, you will feel satisfied, 
that when you do not understand his con- 
duct, there must be some other cause 
than caprice or change in him. 

Con. And what was his explanation ? 

How. Simply this. — He did not know, 
at the time he left us, whether or not 
Emma was truly religious ; and though 
the observation of her emoV\o\i vsAl ^>»r' 
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pleasure had excited an emotion in i 
self* which taught him that she was 
object of very dear interest to him ; ; 
until he knew her state of mind on 1 
subject, he dared not proceed a step 
ther. 

Con. Was that not really going 
far ? Educated as Emma had been,* 
truly amiable. — Surely that was too i 
row, too bigotted. 

How. No, dear Conway, he was j 
fectly right ; and this proof of the ' 
feet sincerity and strictness of his. : 
gious principles^ increased my love 
him a thousand-fold. In a union so n 
there ought to be one soul on this po: 
scripture, indeed, commands it, and 
perience teaches the unhappy conseqi 
ces which follow the neglect of this c 
mand. Travers was too devoted, 
hoped to have an assistant in all g 
things in the partner of his heart toe 
dently, to think of being united to 
one whose views were not the same 
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his own. Esteem and affection will lead 
to every attempt to please the object be- 
loved ; but where the true principle of 
faith does not exist, nothing can produce 
its effects ; and however Christian hus- 
bands or wives may love and value the 
amiable qualities in their partners, yet, 
where this is wanting, the very soul of 
soul is wanting, and they must painfully 
feel that it is so at every turn. 

Con, And how did Travers satisfy 
himself that Emma thought exactly as he 
did? 

How. I asked him that question, but 
he smiled, and declined answering me. 
He must, he said, first obtain Emma^s 
forgiveness for the means he had used ; 
and, without her permission, must not 
divulge them even to me. I left him to 
manage this as he best could ; but told 
him my own opinion with regard to Em- 
ma, and gave him my most full, and joy- 
ful consent to win her affections. 
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Con. And what were the xnear 
had used ; or must I not ask ? 

How. He had himself been her 
known correspondent and teacher. 

Con. Travers ! and how ? 

How. On returning to Cornwall, aft 
many struggles between his principl 
and regard for Emma, he at last impa 
ed his secret to mj sisteii:, who feels i 
him as for a son, and for whom he fe 
as for a mother. She, also, could enl 
into his religious scruples ; and is, y 
know, so strictly upright, that one fe 
almost implicit confidence in the view s 
takes of a subject being the just on 
She immediately decided that he oag 
not to indulge his regard for Emma, i 
less she was indeed ^ in the faith,^ I 
sidd she might be so, though, as yet, 
her soul, the principle were only as 
* very little leaven.' She had correspoi 
ed regularly with Emma, and shov 
Travers those passages in her recent 
ters, which referred to the subject of 
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ligion. Emma bad been deeply aifected 

by many things her brother had said to 

her during his last illness ; and there was 

much interest in the subject of religion, 

expressed in her letters, but it was not 

satisfactory, — it was merely a desire to 

fulfil his last wishes, and which led her to 

determine to increase her efiPorts to fulfil 

every duty. Travers was disappointed ; 

but my sister reminded him that Emma 

was in a situation where her errors would 

be pointed out to her. Travers seemed 

to perceive them so clearly, that my sister 

offered, if he would state them as from 

her, to give them a place in her next 

■ 

letter. This continued. Emma wrote 
with much interest on the subject, but 
combated, as she supposed, her aunfs 
opinions. Travers replied, and entered 
so fully into the state of her mind and 
feelings, that she soon was convinced ; 
and, as I told you, eagerly sought reli- 
gious instruction, and came to me with 
all her difficulties. She fully described 
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her change of sentiments to her auoti a- 
scribing that change, under Heaven, to 
her kindness and patience. You may 
imagine how gratifying this was to Tra- 
vers, and what an endearing additional 
bond of union it is between him aAd 
Emma. Now she has not a thought, bat 
how to fit herself for that important o- 
tuation in which she is about to be placed. 
How different are her preparations from 
those of my other daughters, when in 
similar circumstances ! Amiable as they 
were, and marrying, too, from afiPection, 
yet how trifling in comparison were the 
objects to which they looked forward, as 
the sources of their future happiness. 
Emma^s share of what this world can 
give, will even be greater than theirs, but 
how difiPerently does she regard it all ; 
yet I taught them nothing better, nor did 
I look for religion in those to whom I 
entrusted their happiness. Emma is 
anxiously ac<\\ut\T\g evet^ \\viw\s^a5l\Q^ 
which may enable Vvct Vo a&^\8X^^«s«t'i:x» 
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' every good work ; and also such as may 
prepare her to join him in drawing that 
most difficult line, between kindness to 
worldly people who choose to seek their 
society/ and conformity to their manners 
and pursuits. But now, my dear Con- 
way, it b twelve o^dock, and I teeit I 
* must leave you. • 

Con. I must, then, hear of your other 
children when we again meet. I trust 
you will soon see them all of one mind 
with Emma and yourself. 

How. And you also, Conway, do you 
wish the same for yourself? 

Con. From my soul, I do. 

How. And you will * seek, that you 
may find.' 

Con. I will. 

How. Conway, there is one hour every 
night, after all my household have r^red, 
that I spend alone ; or rather, I should 
say, with God. Will you meet me at 
that hour to-night, and speud'\^.Vv&v\s^fc^ 
seeking the same prepuce ? 
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Co/i. With yofi ? 

JTow. Yes, my dearest friend. We 
havt had intimate union of soul in many 
pursuits, — why shrink ftom it in this? I 

Con. I do not shrink' from union of 
soul with yon, Howard ; ^jiut th^t se^ 
so 8trange,-^et I jhall meet yoU| wlu^ ,» , 
ever follows. 

Haw. Farewell, then, for a little. 
My family will agdn suppose I mean to 
monopolize you entirely. Let us go to 
them. 
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